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TO MAKE “FIGHTING 
CHOIR” OF SOLDIERS 
AT CAMP UPTON 


Major-General Bell Conscripts 
Harry Barnhart for Singing 
Project at Yaphank Camp—In- 
vites Aid of All Patriotic Citizens 
to Help Erect Buildings Where 
the 44,000 Soldiers at Camp 
Upton May Gather — Mayor 
Mitchel Heads Committee on 
Funds—New York Community 
Chorus to Aid Scheme 


Pore FOUR THOUSAND men are 

to be made into a singing as well 
.s a fighting army at Camp Upton, Yap- 
hank, L. I., according to plans being made 
by Major-General J. Franklin Bell, com- 
manding officer at Yaphank. The huge 
project is to be conducted by Harry 
Barnhart, leader of the New York Com- 
munity Chorus, whose demonstrations of 
the value of singing in the army—espe- 
cially the “Song and Light” festival held 
recently in the Syracuse mobilization 
amp—have gone far to convince army 
officials of the value of song as a spir- 
itual asset for the soldier. 

General Bell’s plan embraces the erec- 
tion at the camp of two or three large 
meeting halls, where “sings” will be held 
and a huge stadium, where all the com- 
mand may gather to follow Mr. Barn- 
hart’s baton. Mayor Mitchel has been 
asked by Major-General Bell to head a 
committee to take charge of collecting 
funds for the work, as well as for recre- 
ation center development at the camp, 
and the Mayor will serve as chairman of 
this committee. W. Kirkpatrick Brice of 
60 Wall Street, treasurer of the New 
York Community Chorus, has consented 
to act as treasurer for the fund. 

Major-General Bell has issued a letter 
of appeal to all citizens who wish to have 
part in swelling the “Camp Upton Army 
Recreation Fund.” He says: 


General Bell’s Appeal 


“On behalf of the men of New York 
who will shortly assemble under my 
command at Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. 
1, I desire to make an appeal to the 
citizens of New York City. 

“T am anxious to have this camp be- 
come well known as one of the singing 
camps of the army, not only because 
singing men are fighting men, but be- 
cause I have personally witnessed the fine 
spiritual effect of mass singing on sol- 
diers. Nothing will so aid in unifying 
them in mind and spirits as their fre- 
quent singing together in large groups. 

“The plans of the United States gov- 
ernment for training camps do not in- 

‘lude any large meeting halls or open-air 

stadiums where even a fair proportion of 
the men can be assembled. Two or three 
uch auditoriums which will together 
seat 44,000 soldiers who will be under 
my care this winter are essential not 
only for camp singing but for other 
recreational work, mass instruction and 
ommunal meetings. My experience has 
amply demonstrated the vital importance 

‘f such assemblages. 

“Mr. Harry Barnhart, the director of 
he New York Community Chorus, who 
as been conducting such singing of sol- 
liers at the United States mobilization 
amp, Syracuse, N. Y., has consented to 
ake charge of singing at Camp Upton 
ind the New York Community Chorus 
vill co-operate and assist. I have re- 
juested Mr. Barnhart to make a survey 
nd report to me immediately on the 
hysical needs. To establish this work 
The Camp Upton Army Recreation 
‘und’ will be formed by Mr. Barnhart’s 
issociates, and I will start the same by 
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giving each soldier in the camp oppor- 
tunity to contribute not exceeding $1. 
A committee of public-spirited citizens 
should be formed at once to raise this 
fund, and I am asking Mayor John Pur- 
roy Mitchel to appoint such a committee 
and act as honorary chairman. Mr. W 
Kirkpatrick Brice of 60 Wall Street has 
kindly agreed to act as treasurer of this 
fund, and all contributions collected 
should be sent to him. 

“We wish to have the New York divi- 
sion feel that the citizens of New York 
are deeply interested in its welfare. I 
trust the response may be as generous as 
it has always been for the welfare of 
soldiers of our allies.” 


Need to Rush the Task 


The appeal for the “Camp Emory 
Upton Recreation Fund” is intended to 
result in making the camp where New 
York City’s youth will train a place of 
educational value, pleasure and safety. 

“IT do not think my plans for the 
recreation work at Camp Upton are pre- 
tentious when it is realized we shall have 
44,000 men—a city in itself—at this 
camp,” said General Bell. 

“IT have said before that singing men 
are fighting men. Anyone who has seen 
Ilarry Barnhart leading the 15,000 sol- 
diers of the Syracuse United States mo- 
bilization camp in song must realize the 
tremendous spiritual value of the work 
to the soldiers. 

“The facilities that have been planned 
by the United States Government for 
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COMMITTEE NAMED 
TO SUPERVISE MUSIC 
IN TRAINING CAMPS 


Appointments Made by Mr. Han- 
mer Approved by Washington 
Commission — Great Work of 
Providing and Standardizing 
Music for Army and Navy Cen- 
tralized 


A N executive committee of five per- 
sons is to direct the great work of 
providing for and standardizing music 


in the training camps of the United 
States Army and Navy. This committee, 
named by Lee F. Hanmer of the War 
Department’s Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, will be headed by W. 
Kirkpatrick Brice, treasurer of the New 
York Community Chorus. Working with 
Mr. Brice will be Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., of New York City, John Alden Car- 
penter, the eminent Chicago composer, 
and Margaret Barrell, leader of the Buf- 
falo Community Chorus. The fifth mem- 
ber will be chosen at the forthcoming 
meeting of the committee in Buffalo. 
Frances Brundage of the Chicago Civic 
Music Association is named secretary of 
the committee. 





Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


The committee was named this week 
by Mr. Hanmer, and the appointments 
approved at a meeting in Washington 
of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. The members will be directly 
responsible for all musical activities in 
and around the training camps. They 
will be assisted by an advisory board— 
one for each training camp in the coun- 
try—that will report on the musical 
needs of the various camps. The initial 
meeting of the executive committee will 
take place at Buffalo, on Saturday, Sept. 
1, following the Song and Light Festival 
in that city on Friday evening, when 
the preliminary work of the members 
will be outlined. 7 

Among the important duties which 
the executive committee will shoulder 
will be the plans for providing song 
leaders and assistants when necessary 
for all the camps, completing arrange- 
ments for the publication of the official 
army and navy song book, which has 
been compiled by Harry Barnhart, 
leader of the Community Chorus of New 
York and chief leader of army singing; 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Kenneth Clark, Stan- 
ley Hawkins and Robert Lloyd, song 
leaders this summer in the army camps, 
and for working out a comprehensive 
plan for standardizing music for the 
regimental! bands. 

The committee on navy training camp 
activities has expressed its wish to have 
Mr. Hanmer’s forces responsible for 
music in the navy as well as the army, 
and it is on this basis that the new or- 
ganization will build its plans. 
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SAN CARLO DEBUT 
HERE ON MONDAY 


Fortune Gallo’s Company Will 
Open First New York Season 
with ‘‘Aida”’ 

Next Monday evening’s premiere of 
the San Carlo Opera Company in New 
York City, which takes piece at the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater, has at- 
tracted a general interest, not only in 
the metropolis itself, but in its environs 
and also the many large cities through- 
out the country where the company’s 


performances constitute such an impor- 
tant feature of the musical life each 
season. 

The artists of the company who will 
participate in the New York perform- 
ances are: 


SOPRANL: Mmes. Marcella Craft, Ester 
Ferrabini, Elizabeth Amsden, Mary Kaestner, 
Edv ge Vaccari, Luisa Darclee 

MEZZO SOPRANIL: Stella DeMette, Marta 
Melis, Frances Morosini, Alice Homer, Anna 
Haase. 

Tre..orRI: Messrs. Manuel Salazar, Giuseppe 
Agostini, Girolamo Ingar, Luciano Rossini. 

BARITONI: Messrs. Angelo Antola, Joseph 
Royer, Pietro Canova. 

BASSI: Messrs. Pietro De Biasi, Natale 
Cervi. 

MUSICAL DIRECTOR: Carlo Peroni. 

The repertoire for the week is: Mon- 


day, “Aida”; Tuesday, Double Bill, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”; 
Wednesday matinée, ‘Martha’; evening, 
“Carmen”; Thursday, “Rigoletto”; Fri- 
day, “La Gioconda”; Saturday matinée, 
“La Traviata”; evening, “I] Trovatore.” 

Signor Carlo Peroni, general musical 
director of the organization, will wield 
the baton over the performances. He 
hails from the Royal Opera of St. 
Cecilia, Roma, and achieved splendid 
successes on tour with the San Carlo 
forces last season. 

Verdi’s “Aida” will introduce Manuel 
Salazar, the Spanish tenor, in one of his 
best roles. 

Mary Kaestner, for three seasons lead- 
ing dramatic soprano of the company, 
will have the title rdle on the opening 
night, while Joseph Royer, a French 
baritone, will be the Amonasro. Stella 
DeMette, the well-known contralto, for- 
merly of the Montreal company, will 
have the queenly roéle, while those two 
sterling bassos—Pietro De Biasi and 
Natale Cervi—will be the Priest and 
King respectively. 

The San Carlo season will mark the 
first appearance in opera in New York 
City of Marcella Craft, the American 
prima donna. For a long time, in fact 
ever since the soprano returned from 
Munich, where she sang leading roles 
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Recognized in This Group, Which Includes (Seated) the Celebrated Violin 


Young Man with the Camera. 


EREWITH is shown one of the first 
pictures to reach this country of 
Jasha Heifetz, the young Russian violin- 
ist, who is coming to America for a con- 
cert tour under the direction of the Wolf- 


The Others in the Group, Like Mr. Heifetz, 


sohn Musica! Bureau. A controversy has 
arisen between the Wolfsohn Bureau and 
another firm of managers, Haensel & 
Jones, each concern claiming to have an 
exclusive contract with the young genius. 


Heifetz May Be 


Are Pupils of Professor von Auer 


Interesting developments may be ex- 
pected when Heifetz arrives from Rus- 
sia. The Wolfsohn Bureau announces 
that he is soon to reach the United 
States. 





at the Royal Opera for five years, there 
has been a desire to hear her in some of 
the roles that afforded her such ready 
stepping stones to fame abroad. Only 
once has Miss Craft essayed to sing 
opera on this side, however, and all who 
have kept in touch with important mu- 
sical affairs are familiar with her splen- 
did singing in Parker’s “Fairyland” at 
Los Angeles. She has chosen for her 
initial New York début Verdi’s opera, 
“La Traviata,” one of her prime suc- 





ARTHUR SHATTUCK TURNS OVER 
PRINCELY INCOME TO WAR RELIEF 


Noted American Pianist For- 
swears Private Fortune to Aid 
Stricken — Extends Helping 
Hand to European Colleagues 


HICAGO, Aug. 24.—Arthur Shat- 
tuck, the widely known young 
American piano virtuoso, has decided to 
turn over to war relief the entire in- 
come from his large estate, it was 
learned on Tuesday. Through this splen- 
didly generous action the funds devoted 
to the amelioration of suffering due 
to the world war will be enriched by 


more than $60,000 a year. The Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank will carry out 
the plan. Mr. Shattuck inherited his 
estate upon the death of his father, F. 
C. Shattuck, a Wisconsin paper manu- 
facturer. It was announced that Mr. 
Shattuck particularly desires to aid Eu- 
ropean associates and colleagues who 
have been rendered destitute as a result 
of the conflict. 

This is not the first time that Arthur 
Shattuck has extended a helping hand 
to the strjcken. For three years the 
pianist’s Paris residence has been thrown 
open to war victims. Furthermore, when 
the United States joined the Allies, he 
performed a patriotic service by turning 
his yacht over to the government. Hav- 
ing decided to set aside his entire in- 
come for war relief, it is Mr. Shattuck’s 
intention to earn his livelihood through 
appearances in concert and recital. 

Arthur Shattuck received his musical 
education at Vienna and Paris and made 
his début at Copenhagen as soloist with 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
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Arthur Shattuck, Noted American 


Pianist 


age of twenty. His tours carried him 
from the Balkan States as far north as 
Iceland. The pianist made his American 
début several years ago with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Since that 
time he has made numerous public ap- 
pearances in this country and has won 
recognition for his indubitable gifts and 
broad artistic outlook. 


Parties are coming 
where the prima 
summer 


cesses in Munich. 
from the Catskills, 
donna has been making her 
home, to attend her début. 

Impresario Gallo, following his usual 
custom, will stage a big production of 
“Tl Trovatore,” closing the first week. 
Salazar, Royer and De Biasi will be in 
the cast. 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO’S 
ACTIVITIES ARE OF 
NATIONAL SCOPE 











For years the concerts of the Kneisel 
Quartet were the only chamber-music 
fare of New York. Then came other 
quartets and the interest in chamber- 
music became greater and greater. With 


the increased love for the beauties of 
Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms in their 
intimate moods, the piano trio was also 
brought to the public’s attention. Many 
trios have given concerts in New York, 
but few of them have gone outside. 

The Tollefsen Trio, however, has made 
a bid for a national position and has con- 
tinuously developed its policy of expan- 
sion. Unaided by any backing except 
merit, Carl H. Tollefsen and his gifted 
wife, Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, have 
given their time and energies so that a 
permanent trio might be established. 
Naturally, the ’cellist has not always 
been the same one. In the twelve years 
of its existence they have had four, 
Oliver Hoyt Anderson, Vladimir Du- 
binsky, Paul Kéfer and Willem Durieux. 

In addition to its concert appearances 
the Tollefsen Trio has made many 
Edison and Victor records, which have 
been accorded popularity. To. their 
credit must be placed the first perform- 
ance in New York of the Boellmann 
Trio, the Victor Bendix Trio, the Second 
Trio by Arthur Foote, the Cadman Trio 
and the Rachmaninoff ’Cello and Piano 
Sonata; also the revival of Rubin Gold- 
mark’s Trio, Op. 1, with which they won 
great success last season. 

This season the trio is to be heard ex- 
tensively, going to the Pacific Coast for 
a tour in October, and another tour in 
the Middle West and South the latter 
part of November and December. Two 
New York concerts at Aolian Hall are 
planned, at which there will be heard 
some new trios and also the standard 
works of the trio literature. 


MESSAGER NOT TO 
COME UNTIL MARCH 


French Organization Postpones 
American Tour Because of 
Many Conflicting Dates 


Because of the number of conflicting 
engagements here, the American tour of 
the Societé de Concerts of Paris has been 
postponed until next March, instead of 
taking place in November. A letter to 
this effect was sent to Conductor Mes- 
sager this week by Albert Clerk Jeanotte, 
who has been in this country two months 
in the interests of the famous French 
orchestra. Mr. Jeanotte’s letter to Mr. 
Messager says in part: 

“T am delighted to tell you that among 
those most interested in our coming tour 
are Major Henry L. Higginson and Mr. 
Ellis of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch of the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
Elbert L. Carpenter, president of th 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Asso 
ciation, and the house of Steinway « 
Sons. Otto H. Kahn has kindly con 
sented to act as treasurer of the fund 
In Gertrude F. Cowen I have found a 
collaborator heartily in sympathy wit! 
and devoted to our cause.” 


TO MAKE “FIGHTING 
CHOIR” OF SOLDIERS 
AT CAMP UPTON 


[Continued from page 


Camp Upton in this respect are inade 
quate, and I have asked Mr. Barnhar' 
to go into the matter thoroughly and t 
advise me of the best method of meetin: 
this situation.” 

Americans, said the General, had re 
mained dumb as long as they could bea! 
it, and singing is the only fitting way 1! 
which they can express their feelings 1! 
the crisis. About half of the New Yor! 
city quota will be in the camp by the 
middle of Sentember, and there is nee 
for rushing the task. 
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THE ITHACA IDEA, AS APPLIED 
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Supervisors of Music, Hailing from All Parts of the United States, Who This Summer Studied at Cornell University 


OUCHING the value of musical edu- 

cation as administered in the public 
schools of these United States, I have 
at all times been liberally sceptical. 
Perhaps certain of my notions on the sub- 
ject are in some slight degree colored by 
the more or less grievous recollections I 
preserve of my own student day experi- 
ences in the grammar and high schools, 
which are not so dimly remote as to de- 
prive these memories of all present per- 
tinence. At all accounts, I feel no surg- 
ing ecstasies of concurring response 
when plied with prophecies respecting 
the boundless influence of such instruc- 
tion on the eventual musical greatness of 
our nation. And not all the volume of gas- 
eous talk emitted annually at the teachers’ 
conventions ever forced upon me the 
conviction that the public schools in our 
greater cities generate an atmosphere or 
cultivate a frame of mind that further 
musical appreciation and understanding 
of the vital sort that eventuates in a 
‘lasting stimulus of national conscioys- 
ness. Since my own schooldays there has 
veen a considerable increase in school 
Singing and few civic functions now-a- 
days lack the decorative feature of the 
school children’s chorus. But I have 
never noticed in individual youngsters a 
degree of musical appreciation and a 
quickening of the musical instinct at all 
commensurate with the claims advanced 
of their enlightenment. 

Mass singing, contrary to a strangely 
Prevalent impression, is by no means an 
infallible mark of fine musical suscepti- 
bility and executive adroitness. At the 
risk of being pilloried, I confess to be no 
more impressed by the artistic potentiali- 
Nes of some hundreds of New York 
school pupils singing the kind of things 
usually fed them (I except, of course, the 
‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” and a very few other 
matters of that stamp) than by the 
spectacle of the Community Chorus 
Wreaking itself on “Nancy Lee,” “Silver 
lhreads” or most of the other com- 
ponents of its répertoire. 

By all of which I have no wish to in- 
mate that I discredit in principle the 
ssibilities of school instruction and 
school activities in our art. What rich 
uits will spring from the becoming cor- 
relation of effectual teaching and a sym- 
pathetic or, at least, a fittingly tolerant 
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Larger Communities? 








Results of An Inquiry Into the Methods Employed 
by the Summer Session of Cornell University in 


E.ffecting Individual Musical Knowledge and Cul- 
ture Among Students of General Educational 


Institutions— Can the Same Plan Be Used in 
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attitude on the part of parents and su- 
pervising boards was powerfully brought 
home to me on a recent brief visit to the 
Summer School at Cornell University. 
From Ithaca I returned in a paradoxical 
state at once of enthusiastic partisanship 
and regretful disbelief. A community 
ideally conditioned, it sets an example 
which, if emulated successfully, should 
settle in reasonably short order those 
musical problems of America so passion- 
ately and yet so diversely construed. If 
the beginning, the middle and the end of 
Ithaca’s process could be made that of 
the nation at large, if its system not only 
of pedagogy but of popular viewpoint 
and co-operation might, in short, be 
standardized, then the debated musical 
issues of our country would not long re- 
main clouded. Perhaps Ithaca _ repre- 
sents but one of many such communities 
—lacking opportunities for first-hand ob- 
servation, I must plead ignorance on this 
score—in which case America stands 
nearer to a practical fulfillment of Whit- 
man’s vocal prediction than many of us 
realize. In that event we may verily 
look for the light to shine out of the 
humble places. And this light will diffuse 
itself broadly in measure as the more 
backward precincts pattern their ways 
accordingly. 


In the Larger City 


But to duplicate conditions that obtain 
in Ithaca in a city like New York or, in 
fact, any center of large and _ hetero- 
geneous population is not feasible in- 
sofar as there can be no such concentra- 
tion of aim and effort without years of 
determined endeavor. And the funda- 
mental conditions of life in the metrop- 


olis tend rather toward a decentralization 
of purpose in enterprises of this kind. 
The inhabitants of the small provincial 
town gravitate toward a family-like in- 
timacy of relationship. Obviously the 
large city negatives similar tendencies. 
Yet propinquity and the co-operation 
which comes of it are valuable above all 
else in diffusing the spirit that best 
nourishes a general amenability to musi- 
cal enjoyment and exercise. The psy- 
chology of the city child, the indifference 
or worse of parents, the intrigues and 
machinations in educational boards or in 
the dominant political scheme—all these 
factors and more would suffice to under- 
mine the most excellent tuitional system 
and hamstring its efficiency. 

But the plain truth of the case is that 
we have not in our New York schools a 
most excellent system—a system yielding 
results that can momentarily compare 
with even the little it was my happy priv- 
ilege to view in Ithaca. We have it not 
for all the talk, the agitation, the reform 
of the past eight or ten years, nor yet for 
the presence of certain educators of 
unassailable distinction and ability. We 
have it not, in spite of schedules, pamph- 
lets and prospectuses that read most 
promisingly. You will hear in some ele- 
mentary and some high schools ensemble 
singing of a very agreeable quality. You 
may sometimes find enthusiasm for this 
work as well as for the occasional school 
orchestras. But you will not discover 
tangible evidences of consistently de- 
veloped individual musicianship, and for 
all the “improved” song manuals devised 
of late days, you will very seldom find 
evidences of good taste attributable to 
the training provided at school. 


“The Art of Music” relates in a chap- 
ter on public school music in America 
that “New York perfected its system 
about 1900. The capstone may be said 
to be the public musical lectures and per- 
formances given in connection with the 
evening lecture courses presented in the 
public schools and other public buildings 
under the general auspices of the Board 
of Education.” Elsewhere it is told that 
“when the voices of the children are suffi- 
ciently trained by singing together sim- 
ple rote songs, musical analysis is begun. 
The notes are taught to be recognized 
first by the ear and then by the eye, and 
a practical application of this knowledge 
is made by exercises and songs. The 
same process is pursued until by the time 
the pupil reaches the higher grades, he 
has acquired an ability to sing at sight 
any new song which a non-professional! 
musician is likely to be called on _ to 
render.” 

I greatly doubt if the casual visitor to 
one of our local schools would notice any- 
thing like a conscientious adherence to 
this program. Or if the average pupil 
in any of them could exhibit such mas- 
tery as its application presumably be- 
stows on him. Personally, | have re- 
marked real musical inclination and 
sensitiveness only in such children as are 
emphatically talented in their own right 
or the bent of whose home influences is 
decisively musical. Furthermore, if New 
York did indeed “‘perfect its public school 
music system in 1900,” there must have 
been considerable laxity among _in- 
structors in pursuing the schedule just 
quoted. I, for one, encountered very 
little that remotely resembled it, though 
my school days extended several years 
beyond the above date. Our teacher (I 
use the plural advisedly, since individual 
instruction of any sort was practically 
nonexistent), a likeable old gentleman 
with a glass eye, whose name _ unfor- 
tunately escapes me at this moment, 
cared only to have us “sing out” as much 
as possible, and great were the bellow- 
ings. His activities were limited mainly 
to accompanying the singing of three or 
four numbers’ (awful _ stuff, most 
of them) in the morning assembly, 
though twice a week he made incursions 
into the classrooms, to the ill-concealed 
disgust of the grade teacher engaged in 
grilling the class in the more important 
considerations of compound interest or 
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botany, and consumed fifteen or 
minutes of valuable time for a 
lesson.” Here the morning “sings” were 
repeated, though more carefully and with 
the additional stimulus of a pitch-pipe. 
On one occasion when it had been deter- 
mined to assault a more than usually 
elaborate part song, the estimable old 
soul made a tour of the class to organize 


twenty 


“music 


during the morning exercises. There- 
after the vogue of the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” 
spread and to-day it forms the stock-in- 
trade of every public school and com- 
munity chorus. But I think it was my 
schoolmates who first popularized it in 
this fashion. 

There can be no question that several 
of the song books latterly compiled con- 
tain a greater proportion of good ma- 
terial than did those in my time, even 


age capacity, I mean, not of innate, 


abounding talent? 
Ithaca Furnishes Revelation 


What I observed during a four-day 
residence in Ithaca struck me with some- 
thing of the force of a revelation—a 
revelation the more dynamic and gratify- 
ing as I came to evaluate the potential 
significance of it all from the standpoint 
of possible national applicability. Ithaca 
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Above: Faculty of Cornell University’s 
Summer Session (Music Department) ; 
Front Row, from Left to Right: Ber- 
nice White, Edith M. Stone, Hollis 
Dann, E. Jane Wisenall, Lida J. Low; 
Middle Row: William K. Koerrner, 
Arthur Edward Johnstone, Leila Bar- 
tholomew, Helen Allen Hunt, Alice 
Sheffer, Burton T. Scales; Back Row: 
James T. Quarles, Hamlin E. Cogs- 
well, William C. Ballard, Ernest R. 
Kroeger, David E. Mattern 


Below: The Beginners’ Violin Class, D. 
E. Mattern, Instructor 


his chorus with some regard for the 
status of his vocal material. Each boy 
was requested to sing a few notes and 
my heart descended into my shoes as I 
noticed his inexorable approach, since, 
with all becoming deference to those 
teachers who insist every living thing 
can sing, a singing voice never formed 
part of my worldly possessions. Happily, 
instead of ordering me to sing he con- 
tented himself with a few phrases of 
spoken dialogue. ‘Well, I guess you sing 
soprano,” he presently decided; and then 
in an audible aside: “If you don’t, you 
ought to.” 


Technical Side Neglected 


Of such was my elementary school 
musical “training.” And in the high 
school it did not greatly differ, for my 
amiable glass-eyed mentor followed me 
thither. The technical side of music, in- 
strumenta! compositions, history and all 
else that might fire the imagination and 
provoke the enthusiasm was _ ignored. 
The hymns and secular songs—many of 
them, I notice, are still cultivated just as 
sedulously—were ninety per cent atroci- 
ties. Now and then a work of merit 
brightened the stupefying dullness of 
the ordinary amorphous stuff. Well do I 
recall the morning we were first asked to 
try the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” out of “Tann- 
hauser.” Thoroughly stirred by this 
music, the boys sang it several times over 
with a zest and a spirit altogether un- 
accustomed. Wagner’s chorus thereafter 
became the show-piece of our répertoire 
and was always used for the delectation 
of such “distinguished visitors” as hap- 
pened to be ensconced on the platform 


































The faculty roster shows such names 
Hamlin Cogswell, William Hoerrner, 

thur Edward Johnstone, Ernest Kroeg 
James T. Quarles, D. E. Mattern, Burt 
Scales, Bernice White, Jane Wisen: 
Lida Low, Leila Bartholomew and othe 
There are courses in sight reading, 
melodic dictation, in harmony, comp: 
tion, choral and orchestral conducti: 
song interpretation, in high and norn 
school music and in the materials a 
methods of child teaching. 
day begins at 8 a. m. with choral w 
by the tull complement of students un: 
the leadership of Dr. Dann. 
material consists of simple rote sor 


The musi 


The sch 


and more elaborate part songs dra\: 


from the various graded singing bo 
edited by Dr. Dann. I may say h 
that even the most unpretentious lit 
melodies utilized for the youngest c! 
dren are of unfailing charm. I he: 
nothing whatsoever while in Ithaca t!} 
belonged in the catalog of offens 
mediocrity, which is more than I can : 
for any other school or college in wh 
I have heard mass singing. Many of 
most thoroughly charming rote songs 
the work of Professor Johnstone. 

As for the singing of these pupils, 
surpassed in freshness and purity of t: 
quality most of what I have heard 
years in our professional choral sociei 
in New York and was no less agreea 
in its accuracy of pitch and rhythmic 
surance, while Dr. 


Dann’s every sugges 


tion respecting phrasing and nuance ws 














though one does find in them such in- 
congruities as vocal “arrangements” of 
symphonic fragments burdened with 
grotesque and irrelevant texts; meticu- 
lously unsexed operatic arias (I have 
seen the tune of “La Donna é Mobile” 
used to exploit the very neutral cold- 
weather adjuration, “Ring Out, Merry 
Christmas Bells’) and such conversions 
as the “Lohengrin” epithalamium into a 
thing of patriotic , platitudes about the 
“Flag of the Free” or Strauss’s “Zueig- 
nung” transformed into “Land of Light.” 
All of which may be an efficacious sop to 
the moralities of the situation. But as 
schoolday impressions are not easily 
shaken off, these egregious substitutes 
are fairly bound to prejudice the young- 
ster’s finer sensibilities in greater or 
lesser degree when he seeks later on to 
put away childish things. 

Duly appreciating the earnestness, 
energy and idealism of an educator like 
Dr. Henry T. Fleck, as well as the ad- 
vancement effected in individual locali- 
ties, I have yet encountered little cal- 
culated to persuade any but the estab- 
lished optimist that, in the past twelve to 
fifteen years, strides have been taken in 
the schools of this city of an influence so 
fundamental and permeating as to leaven 
unmistakably the community’s musical 
future, to confirm and assure it. Where 
are those on whom the indelible stamp 
of musicianship has been graven by 
public school instruction—those of aver- 


is a community musically cultured from 
its foundations. Its status is secure, 
being based upon the tradition and cult 
of individual musicianship, a quality that 
flowers spontaneously out of the enthu- 
siasm, the spirit and the joy in which 
its children respond from their earliest 
years to a devoted and most admirably 
systematized training. The accomplish- 
ment impresses as no less personal than 
collective. The- impulse of individual 
initiative, carried to a pitch altogether 
unparalleled in larger centers, lifts this 
community achievement to the pitch of 
inescapable inspiration. And the moving 
spirits in this happy state of affairs 
are Laura Bryant, superintendent of 
music in the public schools of Ithaca, 
and Hollis Dann, head of the music de- 
partment of Cornell University for the 
past ten years. 

Through the indefatigable courtesy 
and kindness of Dr. Dann, I was able, 
during the brief period of my visit, to 
attend practically everyone of the Sum- 
mer School classes for music teachers, as 
well as to hear the work of the fourth 
year public school children, the singing 
of a group of high school girls and a per- 
formance by the high school orchestra. 
The attendance at the Summer School 
was large and diversified. I have at 
hand a catalog containing something 
like three hundred names of instructors 
from as far south as Texas, as far north 
as Minnesota, as far west as Wyoming. 


fnutu vu ‘ 


executed with an accuracy and readine:s 


born of genuine musical intuition. 
Classes in Conducting 
I lack space at present to comment 


I should wish on the classes in harmon) 
and in dictation, on the vivid expositio! 


of these topics by such instructors 
Miss Wisenall and Miss White, and 


tne 


aptitude and ready grasp revealed by t! 


students in these departments. 
other hand, I cannot dismiss so light 


On th 


the classes in choral and orchestral co! 


ducting, the first under the genial P 
fessor Hoerrner, the second under } 
Mattern. The feature of the first is | 


criticism of the person appointed to cv! 


duct a number or two by some ot! 
member of the class. This is at once st! 
ulating and suggestive. Despite oc 
sional rigidity of beat the control o 
their singers exercised by most of th: 
young men and women, as well as | 
musical judgment displayed in matt: 
of tempo and shading, 
There are exceptions, of course. I hea 
one student critic take her leader | 


is engrossin 


tem. severely to task for an insufficient) 
subtle “reading” of Mendelssohn’s “Far 


well to the Forest.”’ On the other ha: 
another earned justifiable commendat 
for taking the “Lohengrin” wedd 
march nearly twice as fast as its nor! 
tempo in contemptuous disparagem: 
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ause it was sung to the banal verses 
ntioned above about the “Flag of the 
e.’ Orchestral conducting appeared 
vive the students a rather harder nut 
‘rack, even though the “orchestra” on 
occasion to which I refer consisted 
y of a violin and piano recruited from 
‘class, the regular players (from the 
aca schools) having capitulated that 
, to the grilling heat. 
heir almost uncanny facility in sight- 
ding is one of the outstanding hall- 
rks of the musicianship of the Ithaca 
ool children. The completeness of 
heir grasp is due not merely to the ex- 
lence of the system by which they 
irn to think tonally, so to speak, and 
dispose of all manner of intervals with 
e instinct of a second nature, but to the 
é rly age at which their instruction is 
cun. With the sixth year as a start- 
, point the youngsters have acquired 
\ . their tenth or twelfth a versatility as 
effortless, almost, as their use of words. 
Coincident with this fluency of musical 
thought there will be found an amazing 
sensitiveness to pitch, a faculty of intona- 
on so delicate and so certain that even 
the close of long periods of unaccom- 
panied singing will show them on the pre- 
cise level of piano or pitch pipe. In not 
more than two or three instances did I 
notice any deviation from this rule. And 
yet, in their sight-singing classes, the 
adult students, despite their heroic efforts, 
had no such success and a few minutes 
of a cappella work showed almost in- 
variably extensive departures from the 
key—the consequence of a failure to cul- 
tivate the sense of absolute pitch at an 
age sufficiently tender to insure its fixity. 
It is manifest that many of these older 
students feel deeply the effect of this in- 
hibition on their part. Yet even the 
best will in the world does not serve to 
dominate it altogether. 
The practice of mutual criticism ob- 
tains in the class in practice teaching 
‘onducted by Edith Stone. Some eight 
or ten youngsters—boys and girls of 
about nine to twelve years—are placed 
under the temporary tutelage of divers 
class members. Their “teacher” exer- 
cises them in the singing of scales and 
intervals and in rote songs both indi- 
vidually and collectively, and is subse- 
quently judged by his colleagues with re- 
gard to personality, success in appealing 
to and maintaining the children’s interest 
and enthusiasm, clarity of explanation 
and such sins of omission as may be 
harged. to him. 


“Musical America” Utilize — 


Musical history is something of a side 
issue in this summer course, being as- 
signed merely as a home study, though 
an examination on the subject must be 
undergone. Current musical events are 
familiarized through the medium of 
MusiIcAL AMERICA. The closest approach 
0 an active study of history, apprecia- 
tion and form is supplied by the absorb- 
ing lectures of Ernest Kroeger, the noted 
composer, who employs as texts the 
famous Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons, edited by Leopold Godowsky. 
the signal value of this method here re- 

eives effective demonstration. 

Nothing more convincing of the on 
of Ithaca’s school methods, nothing more 
illustrative of the city’s musical per- 
sonality and potential resource than the 
exhibitions of a group of fourth year 
elementary school pupils, of a score of 
high school girls and of the same insti- 
tution’s orchestra, could be imagined. To 
the outsider, unprepared for such a dis- 
closure of native ability, of glowing en- 
thusiasm, of eager emulation and a joy 
of achievement that makes all obstacles 
cane surmountable, it was moving in 
the highest degree—inspirational, in fact, 
and uplifting. It seemed a veritable 
soul expression—not careless and hap- 

hazard, but none the less spont?neous 
and direct for the growing ability to 
andle tastefully and understandingly 
the elements of expression. Not all the 
members of the orchestra were present. 
et under Mr. Mattern’s guidance six 
violinists, an abbreviated woodwind and 

curtailed brass choir played with a 
pirit, a precision and a firmness that I 
ave never heard even remotely approxi- 
iated in a New York school orchestra 
of the same average age. One read the 
itensity of their musical enjoyment on 
the faces of individual players—the look 
f ecstatic absorption that illuminated 
the features of the little cornetist, for 
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Above: 
the Ithaca Public Schools, 
School Quartet 

example, will long remain with me. 

The twenty or more high school girls 
sang a number of delightful part songs 


. with voices of the freshness of morning 


dew, with a lovely sense of nuance and 
flawless intonation. They do not shrink 
from attempting anything at sight, and 
in them the faculty of extempore read- 
ing is developed to a point of consum- 
mate proficiency. I could not help sug- 
gesting to Dr. Dann of how admirable a 
performance of Grieg’s exquisite but 
little known cantata, “At the Cloister 
Gate,” these young women would un- 
doubtedly be capable. It is remarkable 
and enchanting the uniformity of tonal 
excellence one hears from both the 
younger and older children in Ithaca— 
an ethereal, floating, volatile quality, al- 
ways resonant, always free from every 
vestige of strain and constriction. It is 
the consequence, Dr. Dann informs me, 
of the steady cultivation of the pure head 
quality from the earliest singing years 
onward. 

The younger children provided one of 
the most amusing and at the same time 
most affecting spectacles it has ever been 
my privilege to witness. If their com- 
petitive antics, their anxiety not to miss 
a chance for solo distinction, and their 
self-importance were at one moment de- 
liciously comical, there was that in their 
ensemble singing of the charming little 
rote songs of Professor Johnstone and 
others which caught the listener in the 
throat. As vocal] work, pure and simple, 
it was of extraordinary loveliness, as 
technical accomplishment oftentimes 
startling. The little performers reveled 
in the opportunity of displaying their 
talents for the benefit of their audience 
of adults. Several of them came to the 
front of the stage and sang solos with 
the poise and the self-importance of 
seasoned artists. One little miss in blue, 
for that matter, exhibited a thorough 
routine in the mannerisms of the pro- 
fessional prima donna, but employed 
them with a tact that obviated any un- 
becoming interference with her song. 


Choral Club Composed of Girls of the Ithaca High School; 


Dr. Dann’s frequent calls for volunteers 
to sing a scale, or a series of intervals, 
or to compose some melodic phrases (for 
these little ones are called upon early to 
exercise a creative faculty) brought im- 
mediate and hearty response. I must 
add that none of the boys was backward 
about coming forward. And they evinced 
little of that timidity and restraint at 
lifting up their voices after the fashion 
of the vast majority of boys in our city 
schools. Dr. Dann’s charges have clear- 
ly not had inculcated in them that un- 
utterably stupid and vicious idea which 
has so retarded our national musical 
growth, to the effect that the open en- 


joyment and practice of music is an 
unmanly affectation, an evidence of 
weakness and effeminacy. If their in- 


dividual bearing did not equal the grace 
of the girls, their absorption in their 
tasks was no less complete. 

The listeners were treated to displays 
of prowess in sight-reading that may 
well have been the envy of many. A 
chance error on the part of one child 
would bring simultaneous flourishings of 
a score of arms, indicative of an excited 
eagerness to criticise, to correct, to sur- 
pass. Then, too, they clamored for an 
opportunity to execute little contra- 
puntal tricks. Stirred by the mechanical 
sport of the stunt and at the same time 
delighted by the musical charm of the 
result, they sang with no end of relish 
the dainty French “Au clair de la lune” 
against a rote song in their textbook. 
And when they had gone through the 
several stanzas they exchanged parts 
and went at the task all over again. 

I regret keenly my inability to have 
heard the children of the classes both 
higher and lower than these of the 
fourth year, many of whom were ab- 
sent on vacations. But I did carry away 
the certainty that their musical appetite 
increased by what it fed on, and that 
what it fed on was incontestably good. 
The system of instruction is in its details 
excellent. But more important than the 
objective essentials of this system 


Lower Left Hand: Class in Fifth Year in Music of 
Alice Sheffer and Leila Bartholomew, Teachers; Lower Right Hand: The Ithaca Grammar 


is the spirit in which it is given the com- 
munity and by it received. 
I have said that I returned from Ithaca 


at once heartened and dubious. For the 
methods and educational principles of 
Dr. Dann I feel illimitable admiration 
and confidence in their basic efficacy. 


But whether they could consummate in 
our larger cities—or, for that matter, in 
many of the smaller ones—results 
equivalent to those in Ithaca, I am 
inclined to doubt. That implies no re- 
flection on their pedagogical soundness, 
but on the difficulty, if not the present 
impossibility of commanding the co- 
operation indispensable to their richest 
functioning. The parsimony of school 
boards, the aversion of a bovine super- 
vising pedantry to the devices of ad- 
vancement, the insufficient concession of 
time to the pursuit of a study still large- 
ly mistrusted as decorative and inessen- 
tial, the disinterest or hostility of parents 
and the sophistication of the average 
city child—these and other elements are 
not the kind which yield that precipitate 
of enthusiasm and interest that helps 
to a fertile issue such a mode of instruc- 
tion as prevails in the town of Ithaca. 
And their eradication is a matter not of 
intensive reform but of a none too hasty 
evolution. The extension of Ithacan 
methods, their propagation and fruition. 
in great numbers of our smaller centers 
of population, together with the existence 
of a proper state of public receptivity, 
would effectually guide America toward 
a splendid musical destiny—the great 
capitals perchance imbibing the salu- 
brious new influences as the older gen- 
eration died out and the younger, its 
spirit enriched and quickened by a 
gradual assimilation of the fresher ten- 
dencies, came into its own. Per- 
chance, I say! But even allowing my 
hypothetical condition, the process of a 
generation is not hearteningly speedy 
for the fulfillment of such emulous am- 
bitions as Ithaca must inspire in the 
musically disposed inhabitants of less 
favored localities. 
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| SUMMER ROLES PROVE CONGENIAL TO THESE ARTISTS 











ETROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU artists are enjoying themselves in varied 


ways this summer. 
them are doing. 


These snapshots give but an inkling of what some of 
They do not, for instance, show Marie Rappold feeding her chickens 


at her farm in Sullivan County or Giovanni Martinelli singing High Mass for the 


soldiers at Fort Monroe. 


But other avocations are disclosed to view. 


Here, for example, is Luca Botta, taken on his farm at Shippan Point, Stam- 
ford, Conn., proving to an admiring group that a tenor’s prowess does not stop 


at voice control. 


The ominous weapon he holds in his hands is in immediate danger 


of mowing down a whole family, but the young Italian tenor handles it as though 


it were his life work. 


Anna Case, in the upper right hand corner, walks softly down the steps of her 





Long Island castle with Boris, her faithful companion. 
frightens passersby by his ferocious appearance. 
however, all fear of the dog is dissipated. 








When Boris is alone }i 
When his mistress is with hin 
If it weren’t bromidic, one might nam 


the picture “Beauty and the Beast.” and let it go at that. 
Down below, in the left hand corner, is Mischa Elman, the famous violinist. 


engaged in a practical tone test under the Elms at Great Neck, L. 
Elman, who is studying for grand opera. 


I., with sist: 


Giuseppe De Luca, happy as ever, is here seen on his Long Branch estat 


spraying the lawn. 


The whiie habiliments he has on are imported. 
him cool, so he doesn’t care what people say about them. 


But they kee| 
The hydrangeas in t! 


foreground are home-raised and will be cut and preserved in the De Luca parlor vas: 
this winter as a pleasant reminder of a glorious summer spent in the U. S. A. 





Max Rosen Meeting with Success in 
Tour of Scandinavian Cities 
News comes from abroad of the suc- 
cess of the young American violinist, 
Max Rosen, who left New York three 
years ago to study with Leopold von 
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Auer. Young Rosen studied in New 
York under Bernard Sinsheimer and 
was heard by Kathleen Parlow, who was 
instrumental in placing him with her 
master, Professor Auer. Young Rosen 
has this year been playing in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, his recitals in 
Bergen, Copenhagen and Stockholm hav- 
ing been unequivocal successes. One 
Stockholm critic hailed him as “one of 
the most important violinists we have 
heard here for some time,” while a Dan- 
ish critic compares him with Heifetz, 
the young Russian violinist, who makes 
his first American tour during the com- 
ing season. 





George Rasely to Be Heard in Light 
Opera of an Oriental Nature 


Arrangements have been concluded 
between Gertrude F. Cowen, manager of 
George Rasely, the young American 
tenor, and Morris Gest, whereby Mr. 
Rasely is to be one of the featured at- 
tractions in “Chu Chin Chow,” the Ori- 
ental fantasy by Oscar Asche, the music 
by Frederick Norton, the English com- 
poser. “Chu Chin Chow” had an ex- 
ceptionally successful run for more than 
a year at His Majesty’s Theater, London. 
Mr. Rasely is to play the part of the 
young lover and has a number of attrac- 








tive arias to sing. The tenor is not, 
however, to forsake his former acti\ 
ities, as Mr. Gest has given Mrs. Cowe! 
every opportunity to place him in co! 
cert between seasons and also in tl! 
vicinity of New York. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Those who carefully read their morn- 
ing and evening papers for “the news” 

that is, of course, for “all the news 
that’s fit to print’—and consequently 
form definite opinions about matters, 
particularly with regard to the great 
war, have little or no idea of the atti- 
tude of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who know of the great events, and 
even of the war, only by hearsay, for 
the simple reason that they do not read 
a newspaper. And among the latter you 
will find a large number of musicians, 
not alone those of foreign birth or 
descent. 

Did you ever stop to think how, even 
with the large circulations of our lead- 
ing daily papers, they do not reach entire 
masses, considering the population of 
New York, which is in the neighborhood 
of six millions? Indeed, some of the 
French editors who have been here have 
marveled at the comparative smallness 
of the circulation even of our most pop- 
ular dailies, compared with the great 
circulations of certain of the Parisian 
journals. 

Recently I had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the views of types 
of those who do not read newspapers, and 
so got an insight into the opinions of 
people who, you would think, were vitally 
interested in the great struggle now 
going on in Europe; whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, all they know is what they 
can glean from the conversation of 
others. 

So let me introduce you to a little party 
of musicians, of whom two are Germans, 
one is a Frenchman, and one is an 
Italian, though the latter has affiliations 
with Belgium, for his mother is a Bel- 
gian. The four are acquaintances and, 
in a sense, friends. They meet occasion- 
ally and discuss matters, and thus there 
came up the recent appeal of the Pope 
to the nations at war to cease hostilities 
and come to an agreement on the basis 
that he suggested. The two Germans, 
one of whom is a Protestant, the other a 
Catholic, were fairly in accord in the 
view that the Pope was right in making 
the appeal, for, said one of them, “It is 
the highest time that the Allies should 
realize that they are beaten, and that 
they never can make as good terms later 
as they will be able to make now.” When 
the Frenchman suggested that the Allies 
were not beaten, but that the Teuton na- 
lions were gradually getting the worst of 
it, the Germans protested and proceeded 
to demonstrate that every single point of 
Vital importance in the war had been 
decided in their favor. They pooh-poohed 
even the suggestion that Germany had 
failed in the main objective, which was 
to reach Paris, break up Russia, invade 
England. Indeed, they would listen to 
no argument whatever. 

When the Germans were asked what 
they thought of the atrocities committed 
by their armies in Belgium and France 
both screamed: “All lies! lies! from Eng- 
land!” When the submarine issue was 
referred to, they screamed: “We were 
attacked! England tried to starve us! 
We had to defend ourselves!” 

[ tell you this for these two Germans 
are typical of opinion in Germany, as far 
as we can understand it to-day, namely, 
that it has been shown that not only have 
they won great victories, but that they 
are unconquerable, and that, while they 
Would regret the further loss of life, the 
issue can never be changed from what 
it is to-day. And it is precisely because 
‘his is the view of the German people 


_say and not from the press. 


that it will be so difficult to convince 
them that it is wise for them to make 
the best terms they can now, and that 
the boot is not on the leg they think it is, 
but on the other leg. 

With regard to the French musician. 
He gave it as his opinion that while the 
proffered good offices of the Pope were 
to be received with all due courtesy, at 
the same time it seemed to him a good 
deal as if when a man’s house had been 
attacked by a lot of marauders who had 
started to rob the place, had threatened 
to burn it, indeed had killed some of the 
servants, and while he was successfully 
holding them at bay someone had ap- 
peared on the scene with the proffer of 
services to settle the trouble by suggest- 
ing to the citizen who had been attacked 
that he permit the marauders to retain 
all the booty they had secured, and also 
allow them to go free from any harm or 
possible prosecution, on the ground that 
while such attacks were to be deplored, 
after all, the citizen had invited the 
attack in a measure, because of his “un- 
preparedness” and also because he pos- 
sessed considerable property that the 
marauders desired to appropriate. 

The weakness of the Pope’s proposal, 
continued the Frenchman, is_ twofold. 
In the first place, it makes no effort to 
place the responsibility for the starting 
of the war upon the guilty persons, and 
in the second place, it suggests no plan 
by which, after peace has been pro- 
claimed, such a frightful crime can be 
prevented in the future. 

This shows the attitude, I believe, of 
the majority of the French people, name- 
ly, that they are convinced that a great 
crime has been committed, that they 
have been assaulted without having given 
any provocation, and that there can be 
no cessation of hostilities till they have 
not only won back all that they have lost, 
but have received indemnification and 
security for the future. In a measure, 
you may say that this is, too, the atti- 
tude of the English Government and 
people. 

Finally, there was the Italian musi- 
cian. He is also typical of opinion in his 
native country, for the reason that he 
omitted all consideration of the issues 
between the French, English and the 
Germans, or between the Russians and the 
Germans, or between the Americans and 
the Germans, and confined himself solely 
to discussing the issue as between Aus- 
tria and Italy. On that his mind seemed 
absolutely centered. He declared that 
Italy would never give up the struggle 
until she had secured what was her right, 
the Trentino and such domination of the 
Adriatic as would forever prevent Aus- 
tria from continuing the role she had 
played for centuries, of cruel and brutal 
oppression of the Italian people. For 
that already too much had been sacri- 
ficed. 

These musicians may be fairly taken 
as representing not only the nationali- 
ties to which they belong, but further- 
more a large section of the people who, 
as I said, get their opinions from hear- 
They show 
such radical differences as should make 
it clear that one of the great obstacles 
in the way of peace being concluded 
within a reasonable time is that the 
peoples themselves in this war are play- 
ing a larger ro!e than they used to in 
former years, when they were simply 
the willing agents of the governing 
powers. We know from the reports that 
come from the trenches that the future 
is just as much under discussion by the 
men who are fighting as it is under dis- 
cussion by those who are at home. If 
this means anything, it means that it 
will no longer be possible for a few 
statesmen to meet, as was the custom in 
former years, and patch up a _ peace. 
When peace comes it will only be, there- 
fore, when the peoples themselves have 
come to certain definite conclusions and 
are ready to arbitrate the issues before 
them. When musicians, who are, as a 
rule, indifferent to everything that is 
going on around them except that which 
concerns their particular vocation, ex- 
press their views on political and other 
matters, you may be assured that others 
besides them who take a far livelier in- 
terest in current affairs are doing the 
same thing and far more thoroughly. 

* * * 

Some little while ago George B. Nevin 
of Easton, Pa., was so good as to write 
me with regard to musical works being 
entered in contests for prizes—so much 
for a part-song, so much for an opera. 
In this connection Mr. Nevin quoted 
Ruskin, the great English writer and 
critic, who once said: “Nothing is ever 
done beautifully which is done in rival- 
ship, or nobly which is done in pride.” 

Mr. Nevin also sent me an editorial 
in the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, 
which he thinks bears closely on this 
question. In this editorial the writer, in 
commenting upon such progress as our 
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George Barrére, who has been called the Casals of the Flute. 


Might 


Not Casals be called the Barrére of the ’Cello? 





native composers have made, says with 
particular regard to the production of 
certain native operas at the Metropoli- 
tan: 

“The point to be made is that no 
patriotic spirit, no financial support and 
no meretricious methods whatever can 
produce great art. That is individualis- 
tic. Our own composers will get all the 
consideration, all the applause and all 
the success they deserve. But the in- 
spiration, that creative imagination 
which is the well-spring of all art, comes 
from within and not from without.” 

With all of which I will heartily agree. 
I will furthermore agree with Mr. 
Nevin’s view, and particularly will I 
agree with the sentiment so finely ex- 
pressed by the late John Ruskin. 

Here, however, I beg to interpose a 
question which does not seem to have 
occurred either to Mr. Nevin or to the 
writer in the Bulletin, namely, that while 
I do not believe that the American com- 
poser of the present or future is to be 
seduced from his lair by dangling a prize 
before him as you would entice a trout 
with a fly in early spring, I am con- 
vinced that what is needed is a change of 
heart on the part of the public. Just so 
long as the mere announcement of the 
production of an important work by an 
American composer is received with in- 
difference, or even with a sneer, just 
so long as even the inferior work of for- 
eign composers is acclaimed, just so long 
as the very idea is scorned that we have 
among our over one hundred millions a 
great deal of talent which is anxious to 
express itself, just so long will our com- 
posers either refuse to produce or, if 
they have produced works of merit, will] 
they be prevented from getting a fair 
hearing, even if they be heard at all! 

No one can ever make me believe that 
a people which has produced great writ- 
ers, great painters, great singers, great 
statesmen, great scientists, great ora- 
tors, which long ago surpassed the world 





in its inventive genius, in its enterprise, 
whose business-men excel, as do its sur- 
geons, architects, can be _ absolutely 
barren when it comes to a question of 
musical composition. True, this is a ma- 
terialistic age and we are a material 
people. But we had to be, in developing 
our country, in building it up from the 
rawest possible conditions. True, also, 
that for a time we had to depend upon 
Europe for much of our art and our 
music. But to deny that the talent for 
musical composition exists is, to me, an 
insult to one’s intelligence. 

The whole question, therefore, is how 
can we get this latent talent out? The 
mere offering of prizes is a good deal like 
the offering of prizes to school children 
“to be good” or to learn a foreign lan- 
guage. 

When we give the same encouragement 
to our composers that the French do to 
theirs, the Italians to theirs, the Ger- 
mans to theirs, we shall, in the course of 
time, produce great ones who will not go 
delving among Indian themes or Negro 
melodies for their inspiration. They will 
be inspired with the idea, and, indeed, 
ideal of triumphant democracy. They 
will break away from the old traditions, 
from the old music forms, and they will 
give us noble works, symphonies, ora- 
torios, and particularly live, gripping 
music-drama, instead of the artificial 
stuff which masquerades as opera, and 
which we listen to to-day with com- 
placency because it is the fashion and 
also because we are enabled to hear some 
beautiful voices. 

*k * ok 

Albert Spalding, I notice, has en- 
deavored to answer what I wrote in de- 
fense of the work of the community 
chorus. In doing so, however, he has put 
into my mouth something I did not say, 
and has then proceeded to treat it to a 
dose of that charming mixture of sar- 


[Continued on page 8] 
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casm and ridicule of which he has so 
large a supply. I never stated, as he 
asserts, that because community singing 
is admittedly “good socially” it must be 
“good musically.” What 1 did say was 
to the effect that no one would admit 
more readily than I that in all art there 
must be certain ideals, and, indeed, cer- 
tain high standards. But, at the same 
time, I insisted that music hitherto had 
been considered either from the intel- 
lectual point of view or from the purely 
emotional. The intellectual appeaied to 
the intellectual audience through the 
symphony and other high-class music, 
while the appeal to the emotional was 
made largely through opera. 

Apart from these, wel! enough in their 
way, there is the real purpose of music, 
which I contend is “social,” for music 
belongs to the mass. It is one of the 
greatest means, being, as it is, the only 
universal language, of bringing peop.e 
together—an evidence of which is now 
being shown not merely through the 
community choruses al] over the country 
but through the mass singing of the 
troops in the camps. 

Later on, when the season opens, | 
hope to take the matter up again more 
at length, and will endeavor to show that 
music has failed to accomplish her main 
purpose because she has, as I said, been 
considered hitherto only either from the 
intellectual or the emotional point of 
view. From this I shall also endeavor 
to show that the main object of all art 
should be. not merely to humanize, to 
civilize, to bring not merely the peo- 
ple of one nationality but the peoples of 
all nationalities together, for it is be- 
cause the peoples of the various nation- 
alities are from their very birth educated 
and bred up to racial prejudice, to re- 
ligious hate, that the awful horror now 
going on in Europe is mainly due. When 
the intellectuals in music, particularly 
men like Mr. Spalding, get a broader 
view of what music means in our human 
life, their own art will broaden and they 
will begin to realize that there is much 
truth, as well as philosophy, in the old 
saying of the one who exclaimed, “I care 
not who makes the laws of a people, so 
long as I may compose its songs.” 

In the discussion I shall rely some- 
what upon the views of one of the great- 
est thinkers the world has ever produced. 
He is a Russian, and his name is Leo 
Tolstoy. 

* a s 

Otto H. Kahn, much interested, as you 
know, not only in opera but in the musi- 
cal life of the country, ought to be a 
very happy man, though from some of 
his recent publications concerning the 
taxes to be imposed on gentlemen of 
large incomes he seems inclined to look 
‘upon the future with a certain amount of 
misgiving. At any rate, what he will 
have to pay should not particularly dis- 
tress him, for the reason that a certain 
Mr. J. Salter Hansen, said to come from 
Paris, recently delivered a lecture in the 
Hotel Gotham on psycho-analysis, in the 
course of which he said that “Americans 
have no soul from the philosophic point 
of view. They are carried away with 
the movement of life and cannot sit 
quietly, meditate, love and think. In- 
deed,” continued Mr. Hansen, “there are 
only two persons in the United States 
who have a soul—the one is President 
Wilson and the other is Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn.” 

Evidently the distinguished Mecenas 
of the musical world, according to Mr. 
Hansen, can “sit quietly, meditate, love 
and think.” 


* * 


A story comes to us from Honolulu 
which tells us that for the first time in 
the history of the Hawaiian Islands, a 
band of musicians gave a concert on the 
rim of Kilauea Volcano. The serenade 
was given in honor of Mme. Pele, the 
Hawaiian goddess of all voleanoes, who, 
according to tradition, makes her resi- 
dence in Kilaueau. 

The idea of a band concert on the edge 
of a voleano would have been regarded 
as an impossible dream not long ago 
but to-day it has become an accomplished 
fact because of automobiles and a 
macadam road which leads directly from 
the seashore at Hillo to the rim of the 
crater, where a park area has been laid 
out. The Hillo band, composed of Ha- 
waiians, Portuguese, Filipinos and other 
nationalities, made a trip from Hillo to 
the crater, and upon the crags of lava 
directly overlooking the vast sea of 
molten, raging lava, which roared in- 
sistently, they played first the Hawaiian 
national air—Hawaii Pono I”—and then 
the well-known Hawaiian air “Aloha 


Oe.” The report concludes with the 
statement that “the volcano accompanied 
the music with its deep diapason.” 

We have had, you know, in New York 
for some time past a perfect deluge of 
Hawaiian players and singers—in fact, 
it has been one of the great fads of the 
cabaret world. And the fad has gone to 
such an extreme that I think there are 
others besides myself who would wish 
that the Hawaiians would confine them- 
selves to concerts on the edge of the 
craters of their own volcanoes. 

This being the summer, and conse- 
quently the silly season, fish stories are 
in order. One of the most notable that I 
have seen for some time appeared in the 
New York World the other day. It 
comes from Macon, Mo. It was to the 
effect that a number of citizens of Macon 
pitched camp on a lake north of the 
town, and then set lines zig-zag, like Ger- 
man entanglements. When all was 
ready, a fiddler that they had brought 
with them sat on a log and played “The 
Arkansas Traveler” and other classics. 
“And,” said the historian of the party, 
“you ought to have seen the fish come 
in. By noon we had more than the pariy 
could eat. Yes, we always take a fidd.er 
along when we go fishing, for the music 
charms the fish and they go blindly to- 
ward it, and so are caught in the lines.” 

“Not much,” said another member of 
the party. “You see, we put the musi- 
cian at the other end of the lake, and 
in paddling to get away from the noise 
the fish run into the hooks.” 

Now maybe some of your readers know 
of a better fish story than this, though 1 
doubt it, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 
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Portland (Ore.) Student Aids Fellows in 
Arms—Announce Organ Series 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 20.—Carl Sut- 
ton, a talented piano and harmony stu- 
dent, recently enlisted in the United 
States Army as a band musician. He is 
preparing himself to become a drum 
major. Mr. Sutton has access to a piano 
and when not occupied with military 
duties has been given permission to do 
some teaching. He also is instructing 
a number of fellow soldier musicians in 
harmony. Mr. Sutton has been studying 
with Dent Mowry for some time past. 

Lucien E. Becker, the accomplished or- 
ganist of Trinity Episcopal Church, has 
arranged to give a series of free public or- 
gan lecture-recitals once amonth through- 
out the college year on the Olds memorial 
pipe organ at Reed College. The object 
of the series is to bring forward some 
of the large works of organ literature, as 
well as short compositions of standard 
merit. Mr. Becker is a fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists and is dean 
of the local chapter of the Guild. 

A. B. 


Anthony Bagarozy Accomplishes Diff- 
cult Feat for Mexico Opera Season 


The season of opera now being given 
in Mexico under Impresario Miguele 
Sigaldi was made possible through the 
activity of Anthony Bagarozy of New 
York, who assembled the company. The 
list of artists who left New York on 
Aug. 18 has been published in MusIcaL 
AMERICA and contains many _ distin- 
guished names, among them Anna 
Fitziu, Andres de Segurola and Edith 
Mason of the Metropolitan and Giorgio 
Polacco, the noted Italian conductor. 
Conditions at the present time made it 
a difficult problem for the artists to se- 
cure passports from the United States 
Government to leave the country. Cop- 
ing with the problem, Mr. Bagarozy 
succeeded in arranging this detail as well 
as many others and got them off on the 
train for Mexico according to schedule, 
an achievement for which he earned 
much credit. 


Delaware Band Leader Hopes to Get 
Musicians from Drafted Eligibles 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Aug. 27.—J. Nor- 
ris Robinson, bandmaster of the First 
Infantry Band, has found several musi- 
cians who would like to enlist in the 
Delaware Infantry, but they have al- 
ready been called for examination by 
Delaware and Pennsylvania local boards, 
precluding the possibility of their volun- 
tary enlistment. Mr. Robinson, however, 
intends to make an effort to have these 
recruits for the National Army trans- 
ferred to the Delaware Infantry and be- 
lieves that inasmuch as it is now planned 
to fill up the existing organization from 
oe draft, he will be able to accomplish 
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Containing a complete forecast of the 
Season’s Musical Events throughout 
the country, will be published on 


OCTOBER 20, 1917 | 


The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE is a STANDARD 
REFERENCE WORK with the music-loving 
public. 





It contains authentic forecasts of the plans of 
the opera houses, orchestras, choral and other 
musical societies, schools, managers, local man- 
agers, artists, in the important cities in America 
for the coming season. It is profusely illus- 
trated and contains many special articles of 


interest. 


The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the most widely circulated issue 
of any weekly musical journal and reaches not 
only the entire regular subscription list but also 
additional thousands interested in music. 


LOCAL MANAGERS, who engage the serv- 
ices of artists, retain the SPECIAL FALL 
ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA throughout 
the year as the STANDARD REFERENCE 
WORK of the musical activities of the season. 
As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM for the 


musical artists it is recognized as_ being 
unequalled, as proved by the appearance in it 
each year of the advertisements, increasing 
both in number and size, of the leading Con- 
cert Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Pub- 
lishers and prominent houses in the musical 


industries. 


The ADVERTISING RATES are as follows: 


[-2 peee....... 120 
l-3 page....... 80 
1-4 page....... 60 
C2 ee 40 
1-8 page....... 30 
1-10 page....... 24 
1-12 page....... 20 
1-16 page....... 15 


Space on reading pages with other advertising 


1214% additional. 
For further information communicate with 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
MUSICAL AMERICA 


501 Fifth Avenue New York 
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(ILWAUKEE FACES A 
RECORD MUSIC YEAR 


eatest Number of American 
Artists in Local History 
Already Booked 


\IILWAUKEE, Aug. 22.—The largest 
mber of prominent American musi- 
ns ever engaged here in one season has 

n booked by local concert managers 

appearances the coming season. Con- 
ts by Anna Case, soprano; Carl 
(ochems, baritone; May Peterson, so- 
ano; Marie Rappold, soprano; Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Helen Stanley, so- 
nprano; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
have already been announced definitely, 

d Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Ar- 
thur Shattuck, pianist, will be soloists 

Chicago Orchestra concerts. These 
names are included in the announce- 
ments by the Arion Club, George H. 
Moeller, the Orchestral Association and 
Richard Koebner only; when the vari- 
ous societies have perfected their plans 
undoubtedly the list of American artists 
engaged will be lengthened. 

“IT consider the preponderance of 
American names in the artists so far 
announced a rather remarkable indica- 
tion of what is happening in American 
music circles,” said John E. Jones, pres- 
ident of the Arion Club. “Of course, it 
means distinguished merit first of all, 
but not only that. I take it as encour- 
aging that American artists are taking 
their place on their merits on a plane 
with foreign artists in the estimation 
of the public. 

“Our experience in conducting Arion 
Club affairs is that the public is becom- 
ing more inclined to take a kindly and 
confident interest in the work of Amer- 
icans in all departments of music and 
rely less on names than performance 
and worth. The propaganda in behalf 
of American music and musicians was 
undertaken at a fortunate time; one of 
the results of the war already evident is 
that the nation is more confident of its 
power and worth and this consciousness 
will mean wonderful things for music 
in America. ; 

“Besides American artists of prom- 
inence of those already booked, Milwau- 
kee always hears during the season a 
number of younger American musicians 
in recitals, as soloists for oratorio per- 
formances and for the Auditorium Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” J. E. McC. 
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Belgian Baritone Joins Boston Opera Forces 

















Auguste Bouilliez, Singing the “Marseillaise” at the Unveiling of the Lafayette Tablet in Brooklyn. 
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Marshal Joffre and 


Other Dignitaries of the French Commission Can Be Seen in the Foreground. Inset, Mr. Bouilliez as “Tago” 


F the prominent artists who will be 
among the members of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company during the com- 
ing season, Auguste Bouilliez, the bari- 
tone, occupies a foremost position. Mr. 
Bouilliez has had an interesting oper- 
atic career, having been one of the lead- 
ing members of the Covent Garden Com- 


pany in London and also of the Royal 
Theater in Brussels. He was born in 
Belgium and obtained his early musical 
training in that country. He has had 
particular success in “Boris Godounoff” 
in England and other countries and also 
in “Otello.” 

In the recent performances of opera 


at Columbia University Mr. Bouilliez 
gave a good account of himself in 
“Faust” and “Tosca.” He was selected 
to sing the “Marseillaise” at the unveil- 
ing of the Lafayette tablet in Brooklyn 
during the visit of Marshal Joffre to this 
country. He was accorded nothing short 
of an ovation on that occasion. 














INSPIRATION FOR TITLED 
COMPOSER ON THE COAST 
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Count Axel R. Wachtmeister (on the Left) and His Brother Composer, Albert I. 
Elkus of San Francisco, at Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 


ARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CAL., Aug. 
11.—Count Axel R. Wachtmeister, 

the composer, is spending the summer 
here. Carmel-by-the-Sea is to the Pacific 
Coast what Seal Harbor, Me., is in the 
East and is the Mecca for many artists 
and musicians. Count Wachtmeister is 


working on several compositions, which 
he hopes to bring out after his return 
to New York in November. Among his 
friends here is Albert I. Elkus, the San 
Francisco composer. The photograph 
shows Count Wachtmeister and Mr. 
Elkus near the former’s cottage. 


GIFT FROM ANNA CASE 





Singer Presents Phonograph to New 
Jersey Regiment and Makes a Speech 


CAMP EDGE, SEA GiIRT, N. J., Aug. 22. 

Anna Case, the American soprano, 
came down as guest of Governor Edge 
and this afternoon presented the Third 
New Jersey Infantry with one of 
Thomas A. Edison’s new army phono- 
graphs, and a large number of records. 

Governor Edge introduced the singer 
to the soldiers in a short speech, in 
which he sketched her remarkable career, 
stating that he was proud that she had 
been born in his State. He remarked 
that it was at this very camp that Miss 
Case some years ago had met former 
Governor Stokes, whose introduction se- 
cured her an engagement at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, which in turn led to her en- 
gagement with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

In answer Miss Case said that she was 
more than happy to be able to make this 
little gift and hoped that in distant lands 
it might give the boys some pleasure. 
She remarked that she had been nervous 
many a time in going before an audi- 
ence, but never as on this occasion in 
trying to make her first speech. Then 
she asked the soldiers to join her in sing- 
ing the “Star-Spangled Banner.” After 
a speech of thanks by the colonel of the 
regiment, Miss Case sang her own na- 
tional song, “Our America,” and again 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” with the 
phonograph. The entire regiment joined 
the Governor and the colonel in three 
cheers for the fair singer. To-morrow 
Miss Case is to be the guest of the Gov- 
ernor at luncheon. 


According to a Chicago dispatch to the 
New York Review, managers in Chicago 
have granted musicians a new wage scale 
to be in force for two years. The sign- 
ing of the formal agreement, however, 
may be delayed because the musicians’ 
union objects to paying the composer’s 
royalty on cabaret music. 


VOLPE’S NEW MARCH 
STIRS GREAT AUDIENCE 


Thousands at City College Stadium Join 
in Chorus of Noted Conductor’s 
“Reveille of 1917” 


At the fifth concert of a series given 
in the City College Stadium, Arnold 
Volpe and his band stirred a huge au- 
dience on Sunday evening, Aug. 26. This 
concert was on the same high level as 
its predecessors. A feature’ which 
aroused hearty interest and met with the 
warmest approval was the first perform- 
ance of a new march by Mr. Volpe, en- 
titled, ‘“‘The Reveille of 1917.” The pro- 
gram contained the words of the second 
part of the march and the audience was 
invited to join in singing it. This re- 
quest was promptly acceded to, and so 
greatly did the assemblage fancy the 
catchy tune that the director-composer 
was obliged twice to repeat it. With 
striking ingenuity the opening strains of 
“Dixie” were employed as a _ contra- 
puntal strand by Mr. Volpe. The second 
time that the march was repeated the 
entire audience sang it standing. Per- 
haps the national anthem was also used 
contrapuntally; if so, it eluded the 
writer. We found this new march a 
dashing, spirited specimen, which seems 
destined to achieve pronounced popular- 
ity. Its composer was rewarded with 
sustained and vehement applause. 

The remainder of this fetching pro- 
gram included “Finlandia” by Sibelius, 
Rossini’s “William Tell” Overture, a 
Fantasia on “Cavalleria,” a trumpet solo 


—the “Cavatina” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert the Devil’”—performed by 
Ernest S. Williams, Offenbach’s “Or- 


pheus” Overture, Liszt’s Second Rhap- 
sody, the “Pagliacci” Prologue, the Inter- 
mezzo from Delibes’s “Naila,” the Bac- 
chanale from “Faust,” the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and “America.” All 
were played with true musicianship. 

B. R. 
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LONDONERS THRILL TO SONGS OF THE ALLIES 


Singing of National Anthems Furnishes Stirring Setting for Lloyd George’s Speech on Third Anniversary 
‘Music of Excellent Quality at the English Seaside Resorts 


of the Declaration of War 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Aug. 5, 1917. 


HE dead season is indeed here, but 
even now there is promise for good 
things in the not far distant future, for 
music has come into its own with us 
and we are all anxious to “keep sing- 
ing.” 

To be somewhat Irish, we might say 
that the gathering in the Queen’s Hall, 
organized by the National War Aims 
Committee, at which the Prime Minister 
gave an address on “Why We Went to 
War,” was the musical event of the 
week, for it showed conclusively and em- 
phatically the enormous power of music 
and the joy of patriotic songs. Early 
in the morning there were peop e waiting 
at the doors, which opened at two 
o’elock. At 2.30 every seat was occupied 
and could have been twice over, the boys 
in khaki from overseas being much in 
evidence. E. Stanley Roper, assistant 
organist of Westminster Abbey, was at 
the organ and Margaret Balfour sang 
the solo verses of the various national 
anthems and Sir E. Elgar’s “Land of 
Hope and Glory,” the choruses being 
taken up by every voice and producing 
an electrifying effect. 

At the entrance of Lloyd George and 
the singing of the British National An- 
them, the huge Union Jack was_ un- 
furled. Then the Allies’ National An- 
thems were played and their flags dis- 
played in the following order: Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Japan, Montenegro, 
Portugal, Rumania, Russia (the new 
anthem), Serbia, the United States of 
America, all amid thunders of applause, 
especially the last named. The proceed- 
ings closed with the singing of “O, God, 
Our Help in Ages Past” and “Rule 
Britannia.” This was a_ never-to-be- 
forgotten meeting on the third anni- 
versary of the declaration of war, which 
found the spirit of the people and lead- 
ers as hearty and determined as ever— 


nay, more so, for they are more united. 
The awards of the Royal College of 
Musie during the midsummer term are of 
interest. They went to Frederick W. 
Taylor (Gaier Scholar), the Gold Medal 
presented by the late Rajah Sir S. M. 
Tagore of Calcutta, for the most gen- 
erally deserving pupil; the £50 of the 
Council Exhibitioners, divided among 
Dorothy Davies, Maud Charlesworth, 
Marie Aguirre, B. Moira and Helen 
Young, and the Clemente Exhibition of 
£28, between Marie Johnson and Hilda 
Klein. Beatrice Betts (a Lilian Eldée 
scholar) won the Henry Blower memorial 
prize and Freda Swain the Whit-Combe- 
Portsmouth scholarship, for composition. 
Dorothy Davies also won a gold medal 
for piano playing given by John Hopkin- 
son, while the Arthur Sullivan prize for 
composition went to Rupert Erlebach. 


Music by the Sea 


By the silver sea and at all the Brit- 
ish Spas, the season is in full swing and 
orchestras, bands and concert parties 
are given daily. At South End the band 
of the First Life Guards plays; at 
Broadstairs is the Royal Marine Band 
and at Brighton they have a fine Munic- 
are Orchestra and the same at Mar- 

gate, Ramsgate and Folkestone. All goes 
wal with them, even though they receive 
constant visits from the Hun ’planes. 
A women’s orchestra is established in the 
St. Leonard’s Gardens and there are a/ 
fresco concerts by Belgian artists. At 
Hastings there is a band on the pier 
and at Torquay an enlarged orchestra, 
under Lennox Clayton, plays twice daily. 
At Worthing there is a women’s orchestra 
on the pier, the town band on the parade 
and in the Styne Gardens concerts by 
military bands and such singers as Dor- 
othy George and Philip Ritte. At Vent- 
nor Edith Dare’s Concert Party, “The 
Qualities,” draws large audiences, and 
at Southsea the Royal Marine Artillery 
Band plays daily, while much-bombed 
Searborough is itself again, with bands 
on the spa and the north and south 
parades. Bath has had the band of 
the New Zealand Command and the 


Bristol Harmonie Choir. Droitwich has 
the Royal Marines Band of _ the 
Chatham Division; at Leamington the 
Corporation Concerts are even better 
than usual; at Harrogate Julian Clif- 
ford’s famous orchestra is much enjoyed 
at the Kursaal and the Opera House is 
filled by an ever-changing bill. At Bux- 
ton “The Daughter of the Regiment” 
has been heard in the Opera House and 
there have been excellent concerts by 
Belgian artists, while at Llandudno the 
vocal soloists have- been May Huxley, 
Ivor Foster, Violet Openshaw, Gerald 
O’Brien, Elsa Stralia, Edward Halland 
and Dorothy Webster. 

The Leighton House Society gave its 
last concert for this season and it was 
even more enjoyable than usual. The 
artists present were Desirée Defauw, J. 
Jonger, M. Yuelens (of the Louvain 
Opera House) and M. Voorhamme and a 
delightful program was presented. 

The “breaking-up party” in Herbert 
Walenn’s studio was as charming as 
ever, for that teacher has the gift of 
firing his pupils with the greatest en- 
thusiasm and establishing high ideals. 
His “School for Violoncello Playing” is 
now one of London’s leading academies. 


More War Emergency Concerts 


The war emergency all-British con- 
certs are to be continued through Au- 
gust on Saturday afternoons at Han- 
over Lodge, Regents Park, through the 
kindness of Sir David and Lady Beatty. 
These delightful gatherings are much 
enjoyed by all and especially by the 
wounded. Mr. de Lara will continue his 
much appreciated hospital concerts; 
though they are free, the artists are 
paid and each concert costs £5, by the 
contribution of which sum the giver can 
name the hospital at which the concert 
shall take place. For autumn Mr. de 
Lara also has a scheme by which he 
hopes to give operatic composers an op- 
portunity for hearing their work—with- 
out scenery or chorus, but with good 
singers and orchestra. 

The Lawrence Wright Music Com- 
pany has just issued a delightful group 


of “Songs Grave and Gay.” The pat: 
otic ones are cheerful and should | 
popular. “There’s a Ship That’s Bour 
for Blighty,” by Morton David and Li 
lian Shirley, will sail far, and Doug): 
O’Neil has supplied another, “Somewhe 
in Blighty,” and “England, Scotlan 
Ireland and Wales,” cheerily showir 
the homing instinct of Tommy, Sand 
-at and Taffy. HELEN THIMM. 


NOTABLE NAHANT MUSICALE 





Boston and Saratoga Artists Join i 
Program of Varied Appeal 


NAHANT, MAss., Aug. 19. — Carmir 
Fabrizio, the young violin virtuoso « 
Boston; Mme. Cara Sapin, the wel 
known contralto of that city; Margue 
ite Neekamp, soprano, and Horace A 
wyne, pianist, of Saratoga, N. Y., join: 
forces last evening in a pleasing ar 
interesting musicale at the Hotel Tud 
here. Mr. Fabrizio and Mr. Alwy: 
played the César Franck Sonata, ar 
for his solo numbers Mr. Fabrizio chos 
pieces by Ysaye, Kreisler, Sarasat: 
Schubert and Couperin, and Mr. Alwy: 
was heard in Debussy and Brahms so 
work. 

Mme. Sapin and Miss Neekamp hay 
been singing all summer at the service 
of the Nahant Summer Church, but thei 
appearance at this musicale gave tl} 
opportunity of hearing them in th 
larger scope of recital music and thei 
performance in several duets and i 
solo -groups gave unbounded pleasur 
In addition to her group of songs i) 
English, Mme. Sapin added “The India: 
Love Song,” by Lieurance (with violi: 
obbligato admirably played by M: 
Fabrizio), and concluded the progran 
with a group of American Negro folk 
songs, which she sang inimitably.  B« 
ing a native of Kentucky, Mme. Sapi: 
is thoroughly familiar with the manne: 
and ways of such songs and she pos 
sesses a contralto voice of much sym 
pathy and colorful beauty. 

Mr. Fabrizio and his art won man: 
new admirers upon this, his second ap 
pearance here this season. He is a vio 
linist of sterling worth, both as techni 
cian and interpreter. Miss Neekamp ani 
Mr. Alwyne both shared in deserved ap 
plause for excellent performances. Mr 
Alwyne won double honors by supplying 
artistic accompaniments in addition t 
his solo and sonata work. W. H. L. 
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SARAME 


RAYNOLDS 





The News 


REPRESENTATIVE PRESS COMMENTS 


Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. 


“Tosca’ ) 
mee Raynolds possesses beauty of feature as well as a personality which was charming, and she 
attracted the eye even before the first liquid note was cast from her limpid throat. Her voice was satisfying 


and she met every demand and proved a worthy member of an excellent cast. Her acting was sympathetic and 


especially did she win favor when she rendered the soul-stirring prayer, Love and Music. 


Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 

Last night's performance was a wonderful one in many ways. Saramé Raynolds is a singe! of strong 
dramatic power, but in the part of Floria Tosca the singer has to be something more. It is the requisite of 
modern opera. She must not only be melodramatic at times in her vocal expression, but she must throb and 
thrill and play upon the emotions of her audience, and this is exactly what Miss Raynolds did last night. 
Her voice possessed the sustaining quality of subtle strength that potently illuminated her acting. She has a 
voice of supreme sweetness but a voice virile in its expression, a voice that waved over the audience last 
night with a splendid overflow of harmony. 


El Paso Herald, El Paso, Texas. 


(““Tosca.”’ ) 


Miss Bevnes Is’ singing shows the effect of extremely careful training in method under competent masters, 
of earnest study and of wise conservation of a voice nz aturally superior. She never strains for vocal effect, 
yet lacks no power of dramatic declamation. Her high notes are splendid, clear, perfectly pitched with ample 


reserve power and refreshing absence of grimace; naturalness marks all her singing; her ordinary tones in 
all registers are velvety and full of color. There is no wasteful lavishness, no mere gymnastics, but always 
she conyeys the impression that she has plenty of reserve and perfect control. Perhaps in her acting the 
outstanding quality was her fine poise, an unconscious yet immanent dignity that enhanced the charm of the 


character part without in the least impairing its w armth. As an actress, Miss Raynolds is intense yet re- 
strained; her portrayal of the part of ‘*Tosca” was vivid and human. At times hotly passionate, at others 
deeply moved, she never overworked the part or resorted to tawdry devices to attract attention. That was 


the art of it. Good singers who can really act are mighty rare in grand opera anywhere. Miss Raynolds 
possesses both accomplishments. With her gracious personality and her artistic costuming, Miss Raynolds 
gave a radiant touch to the scarcely cheerful sitting of the opera and pleased the eye as her singing gratified 
the ear. 


Milwaukee ( Wis.) Free Press. 
salle aie a 
( osca. ) 
_ The title role was sung by Saramé Raynolds in a very praiseworthy manner. Miss Raynolds has plenty 
of vocal material, excellently trained and of pleasing quality. With a graceful appearance she combines good 
acting ability and what she may still lack in experience the years to come will supply. 


Milwaukee Sentinel. 

**Tosca,”’ the newest work in the repertory for Milwaukee, was the best submitted by the company. 
Riccardo Martin sang ( ‘avaradossi and Saramé Raynolds, a be autiful and gifted soprano, rendered the name 
part. The Sardou play is replete in fine acting opportunities of which Miss Raynolds took the most complete 
advantage. It was sung splendidly. 
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GROVE PLAY HEARD 
IN CONCERT FORM 


Good Opinions of Redding’s ‘‘Land 
of Happiness” Strengthened 
in San Francisco 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Aug. 18, 1917. 

HIS year’s concert of the “Midsum- 
mer Music of Bohemia,” following 

the annual Grove Play of the Bohemian 
Club in the Redwood Forest on the Rus- 
sian River, attracted a large and fash- 
ionable audience to the Cort Theater 
yesterday afternoon. Joseph D. Redding, 
composer of the music for this year’s 
play, “The Land of Happiness,” 
played his ability as a conductor in the 
second part of the program, skilfully di- 
recting the orchestra of seventy pieces 
and a large chorus in the presentation 


dis- 


of the principal features of his new 
work. Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart and 
Wallace A. Sabin had charge of the 


orchestra during the concert’s first part. 
The complete program was as follows: 


PART 1 Zallet Suite from “Gold,” the 
1916 Grove Play, by Dr. Humphrey J. Stew- 
art, the composer directing. ‘Song of Con- 
naught’? and Intermezzo from “St. Patrick at 


Tara,” Grove Play of 1909, by Wallace A. 
Sabin, the composer directing. “My Ideal,’’ 
by Tosti, and “Had You But Known,” by) 


Denza, tenor solos sung by Harry Robertson, 
accompanied by Benjamin S. Moore at the 
piano, Rudolph Seiger, violin, and Herbert 
Riley, ‘cello. Stereopticon views of the grove 
and the 1917 Grove Play. 

PART Il. Selections from ‘‘The 
Happiness,’ music drama with book by 
Charles Templeton Crocker, and music by 
Joseph LD. Redding: Prelude. Prologue, with 
the poem read by Richard Hotaling. March 
of the Viceroy. Scene between Shi-u-nin and 
Fei-Yen-Fah, with Harry Robertson and 


Land of 


Kenneth Cook as the vocal soloists. Inter- 
mezzo, violin solo by Rudolph Seiger. March 


of the Envoy. Finale, orchestra and chorus 
Ballet of the Lilies, in costume as produced 
at the grove, danced by Kenneth Cook and 
ballet corps, under the direction P. J. Prinz. 


Mr. Redding, though already well 
known in the operatic world as the li- 
brettist of “Natoma,” for which Victor 
Herbert wrote the music, has. well 
earned recognition as a composer, though 
this is his first effort in the line of mu- 
sical creation. Few of the professional 
composers on the celebrated Bohemian 
list have done as well. 

Having for his theme the thought of 
modern, progressive China, contrasted 
with the ancient classic, pagan land, the 
composer held to the thought of old 
China in the pentatonic scale, while all 
the modern influence, as exerted by the 
young traveled hero, Shi-u-nin, was put 
into the diatonic, with the two modes 
ingeniously played against each other 
and sometimes combined to represent the 
clash of interests. Ingenuity, indeed, is 


a prominent feature of the composition. 


True Chinese Effect 

Taking full advantage of the Chinese 
theaters of San Francisco, in which the 
music of China may be heard to better 
advantage, in all probability, than any- 
where else outside of the Asiatic coun- 
try, Mr. Redding had devoted much time 
during the last three years to special 
study for the work which he had under- 


Ganz a Believer in Army Serv 


The Man Should Come First and 
His Genius Afterward, in This 
Pianist’s Opinion — Ganz’s 

in Maine—Notable 


Engagements for His Forth- 


Summer 


coming Season—New Compo- 
sitions Dedicated to Him 


ITH the exception of a day or two 

last week, Rudolph Ganz, the dis- 

tinguished pianist, has spent the entire 

summer at his country home in Naples, 

Me. He came to New York last week 

for the purpose of making some Pathé 
phonograph records. 

Mr. Ganz had a small class of young 
professional pianists in Naples this sum- 
mer and these, with a circle of friends, 
made the summer pass in delightful man- 
ner. Mr. Ganz has a Ford automobile, 
in which he has made several trips to 


the White Mountains. He says the little 
machine holds records for mountain 
climbing. He himself is a mountain 


climber and he has an idea that he has 
communicated some of these qualities to 
his small ear. 

Being a firm believer in the advisa- 
bility of compulsory military service, Mr. 
Ganz has pronounced and fixed ideas 
regarding the duty of artists in time of 
war. He is a native of Switzerland, 
where there has béen compulsory mili- 
tary service for the last eight years, and 
has personally seen service in the Swiss 
army. He believes that there is no rea- 
son why genius should not go to war 
just as any other male representative of 
the race should and that, when a coun- 
try is at war, the man should come first 
and genius afterward. 

The coming season, which will be one 
of Mr. Ganz’s busiest, will open with a 
concert in Battle Creek, Mich., Sept. 17. 
Mr. Ganz has been especially honored by 
being chosen as the only pianist for the 
Brahms Festival of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society in January, when he 
will play the ID Minor Concerto. He 
will also play with the New York Phil- 
harmonic in Detroit and Albany and 
will make his first appearance with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in New 
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Swiss pianist, on 
the lake in front 
of his summer 
home at Naples, 
Maine. Above, 
with his son, who 
has displayed re- 
markable pianist- 
ic talent 





Summer Snapshots : 
of Rudolph Ganz, 
the distinguished 





























York, Dec. 1 and 2. Other engagements 
include an appearance at one of the Sun- 
day evening concerts at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in February and at one of 
the Biltmore Morning Musicales. This 
will be the third season in which he will 
have appeared at these affairs. He will 
give a recital in Carnegie Hall late in 
Kebruary and will be soloist with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra in Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh, the Minneapolis Orchestra 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the Chi- 


cago Orchestra at the Ann Arbor May 
Kestival. 

Albert Spalding has written two piano 
pieces for Mr. Ganz, the first, “Rhap- 
sody,” marking, in Mr. Ganz’s opinion, 
a new standard in American composition 
and one which need not fear for com- 
parison with European standards. Henry 
Holden Huss and Charles T. Griffes have 
both dedicated piano pieces to Mr. Ganz 
and they will be used on his recital pro- 
grams for the coming season. 





taken in association with Mr. Crocker. 
That he thoroughly absorbed the color 
was made evident yesterday at the pub- 
lic hearing of his work. The true Chi- 
nese effect was faithfully produced, but 
in our own modern orchestration and 
without recourse to the use of any Ori- 
ental instruments, of which there are 
plenty in San Francisco and which an 
imitating composer might have _ been 
tempted to use. 

Mr. Redding’s Prelude was a pretty 
melody in an atmospheric setting that 
was strictly Oriental. Then came the Pro- 
logue, in which Richard Hotaling, the 
best actor that ever escaped the stage, 
distinguished himself again in the local 
art world by an intensely dramatic 
declamation of the Fox-God’s soliloquy 
in his longing for a day of freedom. 
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BRYCESON TREHARNE 


¢ ‘VWusical America,” in its issue of July 21st, con- 
an intervier% 
which gave a graphic sketch of the interesting 
carcer and remarkable experiences of this gifted 
english composer. 
the experiments of a talent which is still seeking 
its proper mould, 
; musician 

imagination, and complete mastery of his medium, 


A Widow Bird Sat Mourning - n. 60 
The Terrible Robber Men - - n. 60 
The Fair Circassian -  - - n. 75 
A Lover’s Prayer n.60 A Farewell n. 60 | The Night in. 75 
Renunciation n.60 Invocation n. 60 | Uphill n. 60 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO., 26 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


with Bryceson Treharne, 


Mr. Treharne’s songs are no! 


They are the mature offermgs 


possessing individuality, poetic 
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The music goes into weird descriptive- 
ness, with such things as the owl hoot- 
ings, the gibbon’s howl and the wild 
laughs of the fox-fiend. 

A stirring number, but played at some. 
what too great length for concert pur- 
poses, being without stage action, was 
the March of the Viceroy, in the an- 
cient mode and heavily scored. The 
March of the Envoy, somewhat similar 
in effect, seemed barbarically Oriental. 

San Francisco Tenor Appears 

Harry Robertson, a young San Fran- 
cisco tenor with a fine voice, took the 
place of George Hamlin, the Chicago 
opera star, who sang the Shi-u-nin role 
at Bohemian Grove, but was unable to 
stay for yesterday’s concert. He sang 
very acceptably, though on such short 
notice that he hardly had time to learn 
the extensive portions of the réle brought 
into the concert program. 

Of less interest than the other selec- 
tions was the Intermezzo, with the vio- 
lin solo, played by Rudolph Seiger, rep- 
resenting the flight of the spirit of the 
beautiful Fei-Yen Fah to the land of 
happiness. The Ballet of the Lilies was 
well devised, but poorly executed. 

In the Finale the chorus occupied the 
first balcony, at the rear of the theater. 
With the orchestra on the stage, Conduc- 
tor Redding had the difficult task of di- 
recting the instrumentalists in front of 
him and the singers at considerable dis- 
tance behind him, but he accomplished it 
successfully and made the number splen- 
didly effective. 

The concert in the Cort was given 
under the direction of a Bohemian Club 
committee consisting of W. H. Leahy, 
the impresario; W. H. Smith, Jerome B. 
Langford, J. B. Leighton, Charles 'T. 
Crocker and Joseph S. Thompson. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 


Hartford Pianist Enlists in Band 

HARTFORD, CONN., Aug. 18.—Herbert 
EE. Holtz, well-known pianist and French 
horn player, has enlisted as first horn 





player with the First Field Artillery 
band of Plattsburg, N. Y., which is un- 
der the leadership of Francis W. Suther- 
land. 


Mme. Lund and the Tollefsens Triumph 
in Winona Lake (Ind.) Concert 


WINONA LAKE, IND., Aug. 20.—A re- 
cent concert in the Auditorium gave 
music-lovers here an opportunity of lis- 
tening to Mme. Charlotte Lund, soprano, 
and the Tollefsen Trio. Between them 
these well-known artists performed a 
well-designed program in admirable 
style. Besides Mme. Lund’s fine solos, 
each of the Tollefsen Trio’s members— 
Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist; Mme. Schna- 
bel-Tollefsen, pianist; Michael Penha, 
’cellist—contributed individual offerings, 
which were greatly enjoyed. A huge au- 
dience attended the concert and applaud- 
ed vociferously. 
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VAST WILLOW GROVE 
THRONG CHEER SOUSA 


Famous Bandmaster Opens His 
Three Weeks Engagement at 
Philadelphia Park 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Aug. 27, 1917. 


HE music stadium at Willow Grove 
has seating accommodations for 
15,000 persons and standing room for 
several thousand more. All this vast 
space was filled by an enthusiastic au- 
dience which came to greet John Philip 
Sousa and his band at the opening of 
his three weeks’ engagement Sunday 
afternoon and evening. 
Since obtaining his commission in the 


Naval Reserve, Lieutenant Sousa has 
been training a band of 250 young musi- 


clans at the naval training station, 
Great Lakes, Ill. While his new uni- 
form was indeed a change, he was, never- 
theless, the Sousa as of old, and when 
the veteran bandmaster and composer 
appeared he received a genuine ovation. 

A typical Sousa program was pre- 
sented with plenty of dash and vigor, 
with military music and stirring marches 
as outstanding features. “The Naval 
Reserve,” “Wisconsin” and “Forward 
Forever,” the last named written espe- 
cially for the faculty, students and 
alumni of the University of Wisconsin, 
revealed two new and snappy Sousa 
marches, which were splendidly played 
and cordially received. 

Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist and an 
established and popular favorite with 
Willow Grove audiences, was one of the 
featured soloists. He played with ad- 
mirable tone and technical clarity two 
new, well written compositions of his 
own. Other principals who scored and 
shared equally in the various and de- 
lightful programs of the day were Mar- 
jorie Moody, soprano; Percy Hemus, 
baritone, and Mary Gailey, violinist. 

M. B. SwAAs. 


SJUUPUEEUCEUETOUUECEUET ECE 


2nd—The 


To Music Teachers and Students 


The most laudable and widely agitated movement in professional 
musical circles at present, proposes— 


1lst—The Standardization of Music Teaching and Study. 


Allowance of Public School Credits for Music 
Study Under Outside Teachers, 


BIRMINGHAM HEARS 
ITS NEW ORCHESTRA 


Record Audience Greets Phil- 
harmonic Heartily at 
Capitol Park 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 20.—Yester- 
day afternoon’s community concert at 
Capitol Park attracted a record assem- 
blage—7000. The initial appearance of 
Birmingham’s newest musical organiza- 
tion, the Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
is directed by Philip Memoli, was eagerly 
awaited. The nucleus of the orchestra 
is of trained musicians from the local 
musicians’ union, supported by local 
amateur musicians who prove their fit- 
ness. In its first number, the “Zampa” 
Overture, the orchestra created genuine 
enthusiasm. Other orchestral offerings 
also gave delight to the big gathering. 
The Philharmonic accompanied Mrs. J. J. 





Strickland, soprano, in the “One Fine 
Day” aria of Puccini. 

The second part of the program wa 
presented by the Second Regiment Band 
Pasquali Bri, director. The band’s ef 
forts were warmly received. The audi 
ence sang—with a will—‘Nearer, My, 
God, to Thee,” and “America.” Mr 
Memoli played a cornet solo, which wa 
cordially received. The event was im 
pressively concluded with the lowering of 


the flag. 


Attractive Musical Program at Rialtc 
Theater 


Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture was 
the orchestral feature at the Rialto The 
ater this week. In honor of George M 
Cohan, star of the current feature pic 
ture, the Rialto Orchestra played selec 
tions from his popular musical play, 
“George Washington, Jr.” Paul Doret 
French tenor, sang Cadman’s “At Dawn 
ing” and Alberto Bachmann, violinist 
performed the Vieuxtemps “Fantasia 
Appassionata.” Another soloist was Fir 
min Swinnen, who contributed an orgar 
number. 
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is a complete course of correlated, text-material, consisting of carefully graded 
Lessons, Exercises, Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables all earnest 
teachers and pupils to meet the most exacting requirements. 

It is the only text-work that makes it possible for the Private Piano Teacher, 
Public School, Conservatory and University to work in perfect harmony with 
Thousands of schools, conservatories, and private teachers have 
Many Preminent Educational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing School Credit for outside 


Music Study. 

The Society will submit text-material for in- 
spection to those interested. 

Investigate the advantages offered to teachers 
and pupils. 


each other. 
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Explanation of Popularity of ‘‘ Tosca” 


ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


New Italian Tenor Gains Profitable Publicity Through His Frequent Appearances in the Law Courts 
—Paris Now Has a School at Which Women Are Taught Art of Engraving Music 
Newman Waxes Epigrammatic in His Merciless Dissection of Puccini and Suggests Novel 

One of Renaud’s Distinguished Paris Opéra Col- 

leagues Now at the American Hospital at Neuilly—England’s Oldest Opera Company, from 

Which Have Sprung Many Celebrated Singers, Establishes a Noteworthy Record 


Ernest 














‘F the knack of getting into the law 
1 courts constitutes the better part of 
e genius for publicity, then Tito 
hipa, the Italian tenor, would seem to 
. equipped in unusual degree to profit 
, the advantages that accrue from news 
ivertising. 
It was only a year or so ago that this 
oung singer first really attracted any 
widespread attention when he haled the 
eaders of the La Scala “claque” to court 
in Milan for making threats against him 
cause he refused to avail himself of 
their services. At the time he won gen- 


eral commendation for taking a cour- 
ageous stand against the organized 
blackmailers of whom so many Italian 
singers stand in fear and dread. 

Last spring he was the defendant in a 
suit brought by Impresario de Macchi 
to recover damages in a large sum for 
his having refused to keep his contract to 
go to Buenos Ayres this season. The 
judges, as was recorded here at the time, 
absolved Schipa from all blame on the 
vround that the submarine menace, which 
he gave as his reason for not going, made 
sea voyages so uncertain no one should 
be held to a contract entered into before 
the undersea warfare began to be so 
recklessly applied to neutral travel, thus 
disposing of the impresario’s claim that 
by sailing from Spain the danger would 
be avoided. 

Now, however, a_ breach-of-contract 
suit into which submarines could not be 
introduced by any chance has_ been 
brought against him and decided against 
him. It all hinges on the fact that the 
demands for his services last season 
were too many to be practical. Last 
carnival season he was engaged to sing 
at La Seala and at the Costanzi in Rome, 
which institutions have a sort of ‘“com- 
bine” arrangement in making engage- 
ments, as London Musical Times points 
out. 

After completing his engagement at 
Monte Carlo, however, the singer went 
to Milan and then to Madrid instead of 
Rome, and when cited recently to appear 
in Rome for breach of contract he put 
forward the plea that his manager in 
Spain would not permit him to leave, 
threatening him with immediate arrest 
if he attempted to cross the frontier. 


The Roman courts, however, did not con- " 


sider this any excuse, and have sen- 
tenced the tenor to pay to the director of 
the Costanzi the sum of $5,000 and all 
costs of the action, on the ground that he 
had entered into a contract in Italy pre- 
vious to doing so in Spain. 
* * * 

yo over a year past there has been a 

school in Paris for teaching women 
how to engrave music, an occupation that 
seems a particularly suitable one for 
women, says London Musical News. It 
is said that they can earn wages of from 


. 


$1.10 to $2 a day, according to efficiency, 
but in order to gain this they have to un- 
dergo a strict training, involving con- 
siderable expense. 

In France, as in England, a large part 
of the music engraving industry was in 
German hands before the war, but the 
French, with their national characteristic 


This is a particularly choice morsel in 
his merciless dissection of “‘Tosca’s” com- 
poser: “The German desire, as shown 
particularly in Wagner and Strauss, is 
to be organic; the Italian composer’s 
main desire is to be barrel-organic.” By 
way of doing Puccini justice, however, 
he admits that one does not always see 
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Mme. Kubelik, Mother of Jan Kubelik, and Ottakar Sevcik Leaving the Kubelik 


Castle After the Christening of the First Kubelik Son, Jan Kubelik, Jr. Stand- 


ing by Jan Kubelik is Stephen Suchy, Head of the Prague Conservatorium 


and Violin Teacher for the Kubelik 


of taking into consideration the practical 
side of things, have determined to attract 
business rather than send it away, and 
so they are taking time by the forelock. 
As months ago the French publishers be- 
gan issuing French editions of the 
classics to oust the German editions, so 
they mean to make a complete job of it 
and engrave ds well as publish. 
* * * 


HAT most illustrious of English 

music critics, Ernest Newman, has 
been delivering himself of some pungent 
reflections on Puccini apropos a new 
hearing of “Tosca,” one of the most pop- 
ular répertoire operas used by England’s 
opera-in-English companies. Most musi- 
cians despise this opera, Mr. Newman ob- 
serves, “but they cannot help going to 
listen to it’”—a statement that few mu- 
sicians in the opera centers of this coun- 
try would allow to pass unchallenged. 
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the monkey grinning as one does in Mas- 
cagni, though the rotary motion of the 
hand on the handle is generally visible. 

Puccini seems to his English critic to 
be driven by some fatality to be always 
returning in his own tracks. “In ‘La 
Boheme’ a small subject made a fairly 
delicate miniaturist of him. In ‘Tosca’ a 
crude, melodramatic subject brought out 
once more the natural vulgarity of his 
style. In ‘Madama Butterfly’ he was 
again working on miniature figures, and 
so he got his usual effects with daintiness 
and piquancy. In ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West’ everything was once more sprawl- 
ing effect, and all the tissues of Puccini’s 
style became coarsened in sympathy. It 
is rarely anything but effect with him; 
the quality of the effect depends wholly 
on the quality of the subject with which 
his librettists provide him.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Newman _ suggests 
a new but plausible contributing reason 
for the appeal “Tosca” makes to the rank 
and file of opera audiences. Speaking of 
the Beecham tenor’s Cavaradossi, in the 
3irmingham Post, he says: “His groan- 
ing in the torture scene was even better 
than his singing. It is good to see a 
tenor being tortured sometimes; they so 
often torture their audiences that when 
they are put through it themselves the 
audience feels that it is getting its own 
back. This may be one of the ‘hidden 
and unexplained reasons,’ as King Marke 
puts it, for the enormous popularity of 
*‘Tosea.’”’ 


* 


NE of Maurice Renaud’s Paris Opéra 

colleagues, M. Chambon, who did 
what Renaud did and volunteerel for 
service in the army when the war broke 
out despite his more th:n fifty years, has 
been wounded and is now in the Ameri- 
can hospital at Neuilly. 

M. Chambon, who is fifty-five years 
old, is a captain of artillery. His son is 
in the same branch of the service. 

* + + 

! speaks eloquently for the hold the 
i ‘‘>r] Rosa Opera Company still pos- 
sesses on the affections of the British 


public that in the face of the excellent 
performances of opera the much-moneyed 
Sir Thomas Beecham can afford to give 
with his company the older organization 
can make a six weeks’ season in London 
so profitable as to justify extending it 
for a full extra month! 

The record of this long-established 
company, in which many celebrities 
served their apprenticeships, must have 
a peculiar fascination for opera-lovers 
in this country who have seen itinerant 
companies come and go without crys- 
tallizing into anything of permanence. 
The Carl Rosa Company’s tenacity of 
life has provided an edifying spectacle. 
Of its growth and development the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph gives these inter- 
esting details: 

Over half a century ago one Carl Rose 
went to England from Hamburg and 
made an appearance as solo violinist at 
a Crystal Palace concert. He then came 
to America on a concert tour, and here 
he met Mme. Parepa, whom in 1867 he 
married. To her success is really due the 
genesis of the present Royal Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, for Carl Rose, who 
about 1870 changed his final “e” into an 
“a,” formed a company. The ill-health, 
however, of his wife, and her consequent 
prolonged residence abroad, militated 
against the success of the opera com- 
pany. 

In 1874 Mme. Parepa-Rosa died, but 
Carl Rosa set to work with even greater 
vigor than before, and in 1875 he opened 
the Princess’s Theater for a season with 
a company which included Rose Hersee, 
Sir Charles Santley and others well 
known to fame. In this season he pro- 
duced for the first time in England or 
in English, Cagnoni’s long-forgotten 
“Porter of Havre” and Cherubini’s “The 
Water Carrier.” In 1876 he produced 
“Giralda,” by Adam, “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Joconde,” Sir F. H. Cowen’s 
“Pauline,” and in the following years 
Briill’s once inordinately popular “Gold- 
en Cross,” “Rienzi,” ‘“Piccolino,” by 
Guiraud, “Carmen,” “Mignon,” ‘“Lohen- 
grin” and “Aida.” 

Meanwhile his company included Min- 
nie Hauk, Julia Gaylord Dolaro, Anton 


Schott (unforgettable in “Rienzi’’), 
Joseph Maas, and a veritable host of 
singers, many of whom were already 
famous, many others of whom after- 


wards achieved fame. “Who that saw it 
has forgotten Minnie Hauk’s Carmen or 


Schott’s horsemanship in “Rienzi,” or 
Joseph Maas, or Santley’s Van der 
Decken—now known as the Flying 


Dutchman?” 


Then there was “that wonderful series 
of productions” in the early eighties 
when Carl Rosa brought out, one after 
the other, Goring Thomas’s “Esmeralda,” 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘“Colomba,” 
Sir Charles Stanford’s “Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” Goring Thomas’s ‘“‘Nadesh- 
da,” Massenet’s “Manon” and Mac- 
kenzie’s “Troubadour,” and when Marie 
Roze sang Carmen. Among the singers 
were Charles Santley, Ben Davies, 
Charles Manners, Zélie de Lussan, Ella 
Russell, Kirkby-Lunn and Fanny Moody. 

The company became “Her Majesty’s 
Servants” through their excellent per- 
formances before Royalty, and it is a 
justifiably proud boast that it has been 
in unbroken existence since its inception 
nearly half a century ago. It has afford- 
ed many a thousand opportunities for 
the stage education of young singers, 
and it has produced many a native opera. 

* * * 
LONDON singing teacher, Sterling 
Mackinlay, revived Audran’s “The 
Grand Mogul” a few weeks ago by way 
of giving his pupils a little practical 
stage experience. The Daily Telegraph 
recalls that it was in this opera some 
thirty-odd years ago that the late Flor- 
ence St. John startled the first-night au- 
dience by appearing in the leading female 
role with a real live snake coiled round 
her neck. It gave her audience the 

“creeps.” 
A aK a 


|” Rectakadonky get pag pha for this story be- 
longs to the London Daily Chronicle: 
The conductor of the band engaged to 
grace the seaside baby show had been 
requested to discourse appropriate music. 
He found it difficult, but rose to the oc- 
casion, with the result that after the 
chairman had laid stress upon the duty 
of parenthood and the need of an in- 
creased birth-rate the band burst forth 
with an excerpt from Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion.” 
a * * 


T seems significant that at the annual 

meeting of the Leeds Philharmonic 
Society it was shown that the subscrip- 
tions had exceeded those of previous 
years by $400. But at the same time, 
London Musical News reports, there had 
been a considerable falling-off in the 
money taken in at the door, 

re L. H. 
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WAR CUTTING IN ON 
PITTSBURGH'S MUSIC 


Exposition Will Not Be Held 
This Fall—Community 
Singing in Parks 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. 27.—Owing to 
the fact that many musicians have en- 
listed or have been drafted into the new 
national army, the Pittsburgh Exposi- 
tion will not be reopened this fall, this 
making the first time the big institution 
at the Point has been closed since it was 
built. The management, through Pres- 
ident Francis J. Torrance and Secretary 
T. J. Fitzpatrick, announsed that owing 
to the conditions stated all band organ- 
izations engaged to play by the Exposi- 
tion had been forced to cancel engage- 
ments. For years it has been customary 
to spend about $40,000 for music and 
during the two months of the exposition 
to bring to Pittsburgh each week or ten 
days one of the best orchestras and bands 
in the country. In conjunction with 
these concerts the merchants exhibited 
their wares in buildings other than the 
Music Hall, with the result that thou- 
sands attended the concerts. The Ex- 
position has made the concerts and the 
whole affair a financial success. 

The management is now planning to 
give a series of concerts in the music 
hall, if it is possible, to take the place 
of the Exposition, which usually opened 
about this time of the year and re- 
mained open until the latter part of 
October. The best talent available, it 





was said, will be obtained for these con- 
certs if it is decided to go ahead with 
plans. It was hoped to have them start 
in September, but owing to the difficulty 
of securing talent, no definite statement 
as to time can be made just now. 

In last week’s concerts by bands in 
the city parks community singing was 
introduced. At the concert in Schenley 
Park on Sunday night Arbogast’s Mili- 
tary Band gave a good program. The 
first and last verses of “America” were 
sung and also two verses of “Flow Gent- 
ly, Sweet Afton,” “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,” “Auld Lang Syne” and 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Lantern 
slides were used during the intermission 
depicting the “Founding of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

In Riverview Park a program was 
presented by Daugherty’s Band. In ad- 
dition to the instrumental numbers, com- 
munity singing by the audience claimed 
interest. There were sung “America,” 
“Annie Laurie,’ “Old Black Joe” and 
the other patriotic airs enumerated 
above. Lantern slides depicted the “Life 
of Lincoln” and also served to throw the 
verses of the various songs upon the 
screen. mB. UG. &. 


Francis Rogers to Appear at the Train- 
ing Camps 


The War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. has engaged Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Rogers to give a series of three concerts 
at the army and navy trainimg camps at 
Newport, R. L, Aug. 31, Sept. 1 and 3. 
During the last week in September Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers, together with Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano, will give six 
concerts in the camps at Boston and 
New London. 
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VWARLIKE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT ASSYRIA 
TRANSLATED IN A MODERN DANCE 


\dolf Bolm’s Interpretation of 
the Savage Soul of Sargon in 
Terms of the Ballet — A 
Dance of Death and Its Moral 
—'‘‘How Little Have the Na- 

Changed 


Twenty Centuries!”’ 


tions in Six and 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


HE soul of Sargon, the spirit of an- 
cient Assyria! The writer saw it 
voked not long ago at a dress rehearsal 
f Adolf Bolm’s Ballet Intime at the 
omedy Theater. In the body of the 
ittle playhouse, plunged in semi-obscur- 
ty, he had watched the “Black Death” 
ay his fatal finger on the pulse of young 
love in the weird “Danse Macabre,” to 
the music of Saint-Saéns, against a 
Livingston Platt decor with Pogany cos- 
tumes. He had seen Roshanara develop 
her hieratic poses en silhouette in a 
Hindoo fantasy; heard Ratan Devi 
(after fixing the strings of her sitar) 
sing her plaintive Kashmiri folk-songs 
and witnessed Michio Itow’s uncanny 
mime-play, the “Spirit of Wine.” 

And then Bolm once more bounded 
into view and danced his “Assyrian 
Dance,” taking the spectator back some 
twenty-six centuries to the era of King 
Sargon-Sharru-Kenu of the cuneiform 
inscripts—when the militaristic power 
of Assur was at its apogee. All who 
have witnessed the Russian dancer’s art 
in “Prince Igor” know the savage energy, 
the primal vigor with which he compels 
conviction in this primal dance of the 
Mongol tribe. Its choreographic design 
(invented by his teacher, Fokine) does 
full justice to Fernand Gregn’s asser- 
tion that “one feels that the very soul 
of a barbaric people is laid bare . . . 
it seems as though they (the dancers) 
had surged forward out of the remote- 
ness of time in a sudden migration, with 
their women, their arms and in their 
train—invisible, yet plain to the imag- 
ination—their beasts, their leather tents 
and their clumsy chariots with massive 
wheels.” ; 

It is a somewhat similar spirit which 
informs this “Assyrian Dance” of 
solm’s, one that sets the spectator’s 
blood atingle, a subtle suggestion, such 
as only a great artist can convey, that 
out of the dust of dead civilizations rise 
artistic visions of the past, as the Chal- 
dean soothsayers themselves were wont 
to compel the sands of the River Zab 
to assume illusory human shape. ; 


The Russian dancer who has success- 


fully graduated from that severely artis- 
tie school, the now defunct Russian Im- 
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perial Ballet—one of the few notable 
gifts autocracy has made to art—is 
usually a good bit of a savant, of an 
archeologist, of a musician. And to be 
a creator in the field of the art dance, 
he must have the imagination necessary 
to quicken the dead bones of antiquity 
and evoke whatever beauty of soul may 
have originally been its portion. 
Spirit of Militarism 

It is this quality which gives this par- 
ticular pas seul an undeniable fascina- 
tion. . Of course, what little evidence 
the bas-reliefs of Accad and Karkhemish 
have supplied is insufficient to serve as a 
base for a dance interpretation of the 
soul of Sargon and his people. But if 
we have not the dead letter we have the 
living spirit. And what is that spirit? 

It is the spirit of militarism, of ruth- 
less conquest, of despoliation by the 
strong hand! Its savagery is more con- 
scient, more intensive than that of 
“Prince Igor,” its implication more di- 
rect. In the light casque of an Assyrian 
warrior youth, with limbs bared and 
with the short tunic and filleted hair the 
bas-reliefs of Nineveh have made fa- 
miliar, the dancer, cymbals (crotole) in 
hand, reveals in the eloquent language 
of motion the heart’s desires of the grim 
monarch who embodied the aspirations 
of his warlike nation, and whose armies 
during his reign of fourteen years (as 


’ 











“Assyrian Dance” 


his inscriptions proudly state) killed 
people in “quantities without number.” 

And far more suggestive than would 
be the obvious symbolism of the sword, 
more evocative, is the dancer’s employ- 
ment of the crotole, of the small an- 
cient cymbals, whose descendants still 
serve to supply military color or sug- 
gest fury and martial rage in the modern 
orchestra. Each clash of the cymbals 
in the “Assyrian Dance” is like a war- 
cry and adds stress to the rhapsodic mil- 
itancy of its movement. 

Could Sargon see with the eyes of 
the spirit this dance which resuscitates 
the very soul of the Assyrian dream of 
empire, which incarnates the philosophy 
of his time and race, might not he mut- 
ter as his glance sweeps a world in arms: 
“How little the nations have changed in 
2600 years! The dance of the sons of 
Assur before the standards of the 
Winged Bull is still in honor among 
these pigmy children of a later day. 
And though their weapons and engines 
of war are unknown to me, the bless- 
ing of Assur and of Ishtar, ‘first-born 
of the gods, who makes the battle fierce 
is upon them.’ ”’ 


A Moral to Be Drawn 


In truth there is a moral to be drawn 
from this “Assyrian Dance,” perhaps 
the most striking of all included among 
the Bolm Ballets Intimes. It flashes 
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forth on the stage, a brief, rousing invo 
cation to war, a glorification of the con- 
quering instinct, a brilliant dance apo- 
logia of savage delight, and then— it is 
over. Is it over-fanciful to imagine a 
slightly ironic smile hovering for a pass- 
ing moment on the lips of the Russian 
dancer, as his cymbals clash—a_ smile 
which says: “See, I have revived for 
you by my art a dance of death—a war- 
rior dance of ancient Assur, whose true 
meaning, known to the nations long be- 
fore Troy’s towers burned, is that those 
who live by the sword shall die by the 
sword! Six and twenty centuries have 
gone and the soul of Sargon still sways 
the souls of men and the dance that 
calls to the death of swords is still un- 
forgotten of the nations!” And we may 
think of the soul of Sargon grinning 
cynic applause from Urugal, the As- 
syrian place of shades. 

Or, again, there may be no mental 
reservation on Bolm’s part in this “As- 
Syrian Dance.” It may be no more than 
the instinctive homage of a Russian 
patriot to the warriors of his race. And 
what more n&tural than that the cre- 
ative artist should bear the logic of the 
moment in mind when giving of his best 
for a cause which must be dear to him 
above others—the relief of his wounded 
countrymen in arms at the Russian 
front through the medium of the Amer- 
ican Ambulance in Russia! 


JULES FALK’S SEASON 


Violinist Resting in Atlantic City Before 
Beginning His Concert Activities 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 23.—Jules 
Falk, the violinist, has come to this 
resort after a short camping trip in the 
Adirondack Mountains. Mr. Falk has 
made three appearances as soloist this 
summer at the Symphonic Festival Con- 
certs on the Steel Pier, on July 8 and 22, 
and on Aug. 5. At each of these con- 
certs his playing was applauded by au- 
diences of more than three thousand. 

Mr. Falk’s concert tour for the forth- 
coming season will begin earlier than 
usual. He will open in Pittsburgh on 
Sept. 17 and then play for the Tuesday 
Music Club of Connellsville, Pa., on the 
18th. A series of concerts in other cities 
of Pennsylvina will follow. 





Edgar Schofield Operated on _ for 
Appendicitis 


Edgar Schofield, the New York bari- 
tone, who had hoped to spend the latter 
half of August with Mrs. Schofield on 
Cape Cod, is passing the time in the 
Flushing (L. I.) Hospital instead. He 
took a prominent part in the first sum- 
mer festival at Bay View, Mich., on 
Aug. 15, 16, 17 and returned to New 
York in time to be at his post in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church choir on the 19th. 
The following day he entered the hos- 
pital and was operated upon for appendi- 
citis. The latest word is that progress 
is most satisfactory and that the pa- 
tient will be able to take his deferred 
vacation in September. 
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“He revealed a brilliant equipment, 
surety and musical charm.’’—Louis 


Elson. 
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The Critics and the Bolm Ballet 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Why is it that the music critic in gen- 
eral, barring a few notable exceptions 
such as Mr. Finck, regagds the ballet 
with unmitigated scorn and contempt, 
vide the brilliantly caustic and—in view 
of their harmful influence, I regret to 
‘say only too readable—articles, which 
have from time to time appeared in your 
admirable paper under the signature H. 
F. P.; or as in the review of the “Danse 
Macabre” as presented by the Bolm 
Ballet Intime, in this week’s issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, signed by B. R. also 
(alas!) able to sting in happily chosen 
phrase, with an occasional lack of con- 
structive imagination which surprises 
the lover of the art dance. 

In general B. R.’s critique of the Bolm 
performance is very fair and pays a de- 
served tribute of appreciation. Yet we 
venture to take exception to his strictures 
anent the “Danse Macabre,” in especial 
the use of the word “commonplace.” If 
Mr. Bolm’s légende for his plastic version 
of the “Danse Macabre” is “common- 
place,” the fault lies with the imagina- 
tion of such men as Boccaccio and Edgar 
Allen Poe—for they have supplied its 
basic idea—which Bolm has adapted with 
artistic intelligence to his needs. Per- 
sonally, the Bolm scenario appeals to the 
writer as a most poetic one. Nor does it 
seem that a simple yet atmospheric set, 
in the spirit of the famous Moscow 
theater and Gordon Craig, deserve dis- 
missal with a reiteration of the same 
phrase. And the alleged “indifference” 
of the dancing is surely an absolute mis- 
nomer. In few of his dances does Mr. 
Bolm give a more poetic, a more con- 
trasted display of his undeniable art- 
istry. 

As to the lack of “frenzy, desperation” 
of the dance, it should be remembered 
that, pathologically, giddiness and 
apathy usually mark the development 
and climax of the plague rather than 
“frenzy.” Here the Bolm interpretation 
is in its artistic variant, in strict accord 
with basic truths. Of course, any small 
orchestra version of a symphonic poem 
for full orchestra cannot realize the same 
effects, the ballet is intime, and its mu- 
sical factor is a component, not a domi- 
nating one. 

With all due regard for the honesty of 
B. R.’s views, the writer cannot help but 
feel that in writing of the Bolm “Danse 
Macabre,” he has not brought to his task 
that sympathetic insight, that critical ap- 
perception which as a rule inform the 
articles appearing above his signature. 
This is the more surprising in view of 
the concluding paragraph of his critique. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS. 
Rutherford, N. J., Aug. 25, 1917. 





Ballet Dancing and Morality 


Dear Mephisto: 

Tell me, did you read the interview 
with Albertina Rasch (or perchance her 
press agent) which appeared in a recent 
issue of MusICcCAL AMERICA? If so, I can 
well imagine how you must have chuckled 
to think that, despite your fears that 


the world was becoming greatly enlight- 
ened in this age, and as a result there 
might be a scarcity of mortals who would 
wend their way hellward after departing 
this life, you could, nevertheless, count 
on having your lower regions well popu- 
lated for some time to come with those 
fools who spend a goodly portion of their 
time on earth expounding the theory that 
the human body, instead of being God’s 
supreme creation, is in reality the work 
of the devil. 

Miss Rasch states that any approach 
to nudity in dancing is most disgusting 
to her, and she most severely arraigns 
those classic dancers who indulge in that 
sort of thing, and even goes so far as to 
question their morals. 

How anyone, particularly an artist, 


who is generally supposed to be more 
sensitive to the beautiful than ordinary 
mortals, can find anything disgusting in 
the sight of a beautiful body in rhythmic 
and graceful motion, and be foolhardy 
enough to admit it, is simply beyond me. 
I am willing to concede that the sight of 
nudity, though there be a total lack of 
suggestiveness in the dance—as is cer- 
tainly the case with every one of the 
dances I have ever seen Duncan and her 
disciples perform—can arouse impure 
thoughts in some minds, but those minds 
would probably be aroused to such 
thoughts while gazing on a lovely land- 
scape. I have seen dances performed by 
women fully clothed which disgusted me 
to a degree that couldn’t be exceeded, so 
offensive was the dance itself. 

As to the morals of these dancers, I 
am heartily in accord with the thought 
you have so often expressed, that the 
private life of.an artist is his or her own 
affair, and something which the public 
need not concern itself with. It seems to 
me that most people, particularly those 
in the artistic world, have plenty to do 
“sweeping in front of their own doors,” 
without worrying about the morals of 
others. Often those who are most lax 
on this score are severest in their judg- 
ment of others. I have in mind a con- 
versation I once had with a gentleman 
well known in musical circles, whose 
morals it is generally known are not 
what they might be. This gentleman 
said that he considered it indecent of 
Duncan and her disciples to dance half 
clothed. He said “It isn’t right,” as 
though he were a Puritan. I retorted 
that to me Duncan and her followers 
were all that was beautiful and inspir- 
ing, at which he was quite shocked. To 
my mind, it isn’t so much what is physi- 
cally presented to the eye as the thoughts 
which dominate the mind and color those 
objects which the eye sees. Poor man! 
he would, no doubt, have indecent 
thoughts were he to gaze upon a vestal 
virgin. 

If Miss Rasch thinks her form appears 
graceful when clothed in the silly excuse 
for a skirt which the old ballet employed, 
and which Mark Twain would have 
termed “an overgrown lampshade,” with 
flesh colored tights, poised most un- 
naturally on the tips of her toes, with 
every muscle taut, she is certainly en- 
titled to her opinion, but why be so con- 
temptuous of those who differ with her? 

The real mission of an artist should be 
to educate the masses, and not to sacri- 
fice true art in order to cater to the 
socially elect. Unfortunately, money 
dominates every field of endeavor to such 
an extent that ideals are all too often 
lost sight of, and I consider more truly 
successful an artist like Duncan, who 
despite lack of appreciation, loss of 
money, and continual struggling against 
narrowness, has finally reached the point 
where a goodly portion of the American 
public has been educated to the extent 
where it can appreciate what she has to 
offer, than Miss Rasch, who speaks of 
herself as being successful because ex- 
clusive society at Washington and other 
social centers came to see her perform- 
ance. 

Very truly yours, 
MADELEINE GREY. 
New York City, Aug. 24, 1917. 


Influence of Our Hymn Tunes upon 
American Music 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
With all that has been said about 
American music, no one has yet men- 
tioned the fact that this country has 
been more influenced by its hymn tunes 


than by any other music. Moreover, 
these are of American origin. In no 
other country have hymn-tune writers 
been more prolific than here. 

These are the people’s tunes, our folk- 
songs, if you please. It is true that 
many secular songs have been in pop- 
ular use, such as Stephen C. Foster gave 
us, and those which came during the 
Civil War, but there are many which 
antedated these, such as “Dandy Jim,” 
“Buffalo Gals,” “Jim Along Josey,” 
“Lucy Long,” “Old Dan Tucker,” “Rosa 
Lee,” “Root Hog or Die,” “Settin’ on a 
Rail,” “Zip Coon,” “Twinkling Stars Are 
Laughing Love,” “Lucy Neal,” ete. Yet 
these were ephemeral, though some are 
still sung. 

It might be urged that most of the old 
hymn tunes are forgotten; to some ex- 
tent this is true, but they are what this 
country grew up on musically. Every 
choir in every city, town and hamlet 


learned them. The tunes of Lowell 
Mason and men of his time, and some 
earlier ones, are not yet excelled, and 
cannot be dispensed with in our re- 
ligious services; to-day they constitute 
the groundwork of American music. 
Solid, practical, full of fervor and 
adaptable are terms which characterize 
these tunes. They number several hun- 
dred of high merit. Add to these the 
anthems of the writers of those early 
days, many of them of no mean quality: 
It makes a reservoir of musical thought 
which ought to appeal to our modern 
writers of symphonies and what not, for 
their nobility, if for nothing else. 

Those who imagine that rag-time mu- 
sic is the only music indigenous to Amer- 
ican soil do not know America. The 
term rag-time is a modern invention, 
taken from the first popular song of that 
character called “rags,” having as re- 
frain, “Any rags, old clo’s.” But the 
music in its rhythmic character was 
not new, even then. L. M. Gottschalk 
gave us in artistic form the irregular 
rhythm of the Spanish Antilles in a 
number of piano compositions. We may 
even find something of the sort in the 
mysic of Mendelssohn, of Chopin, of 
Beethoven, of Haydn, Handel, Bach and 
others, dating far back. 

Real character in American music is 
not to be found in rag-time. At bottom 
the real American is profoundly reli- 
gious. He believes in the Fatherhood 
of God and the spiritual brotherhood of 
men, without reference to any creeds or 
dogmas. He likes music which can be 
sung by all, or understood and appre- 
ciated by all. He feels in his inmost be- 
ing the unity of mankind. To him there 
is no aristocracy but that of good-will 
and co-operation. That is what appeals 
to the public in “community music.” But 
do not let our conductors lead us away 
after foreign ideals, or idols, if you 
please. Let us be Americans. 

I remember in my youth being much 
disgusted with the lackadaisical char- 
acter of Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” and a 
good many other lauded German songs, 
to-day held in high esteem by some. 

When Wagner’s music was first given 
here I was struck by the frequent use 
of melodic sequences which as a stu- 
dent I had been forbidden to use, be- 
cause of their effeminacy. But I re- 
joiced when he used his strong and broad 
methods. 

The American character demands the 
manly, the strong, the straightforward. 
Any composer to be recognized by the 
public as an exponent of American music 
must respect that character. For amuse- 
ment we will listen to any trifling nov- 
elty for a time. But we do not adopt it. 

Popularity and esteem are not the 
same thing. 

Yours truly, 
D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, Aug. 20, 1917. 





The Time for Musical Emancipation 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

In no other country is native talent so 
little patronized and encouraged as in 
America. For this we are not altogether 
to blame—being a young country, we 
have been dependent upon foreign mu- 
sicians, and have consequently grown to 
look upon them as essential to our mu- 
sical life. The time has, however, come 
for us to pave the way for assuming the 
place among the musical nations of the 
world which is our birthright. Hereto- 
fore it has been deemed necessary for 
our talented youth to go abroad, not 
only for instruction, but on account of 
the musical atmosphere and traditions of 
European countries, which are quite 
characteristic and distinct in each. This 
marked musical nationality has been 
carefully fostered. True, there was a 
time when the Italian dominated the 
whole of Europe, but each country in 
turn emancipated itself by establishing 
its own institutions, over which native 
talent presides. It would therefore seem 
that the time is ripe for us to follow in 
their footsteps by casting off the -foreign 
yoke—now that we are thrown upon our 
own resources—and_ utilize all our 
powers to realize the one great end— 
American music. 

Of course we are glad, and it is bound 
to be to our advantage, to welcome the 
great European artists among us, just 
as Europe cordially receives us, but we 
must primarily and above all bear our 
own interests in mind and work with our 
whole hearts for America. 

Our aspirations and possibilities are 
unlimited, but if we never put our 


strength to the test how can we develop? 

This country is overflowing with 
talent, which not only kept instructors 
at home but abroad busy before the war. 
In fact, many teachers in Europe were 
Americans, to whom our students prefer- 
ably went, not speaking the foreign lan- 
guages. These have now, with few ex- 
ceptions, returned, and should prove an 
important factor in consolidating our 
forces. 

In many cases they went abroad be- 
cause of lack of encouragement at home; 
in fact, every native-born artist has had 
to struggle against almost overwhelm- 
ing odds. It is time that the public at 
large realize its obligations, be made to 
appreciate this and to understand its 
share of the responsibility. If it fails 
to respond, as a well-known enthusiast 
has recently expressed himself, it fails 
signally in its duty. 

We are like a giant asleep and need 
rousing. I therefore cry, Awake, Amer- 
ica! to your immense possibilities! to 
your tremendous resources, to your un- 
limited power and prospects, and above 
all, to your responsibilities—Awake! 

RosE L. SuTRO. 

New York, Aug. 26, 1917. 





What “Greatness” in Song Means 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

To criticise the statement of John 
Barnes Wells, who declared in a Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA interview, July 28, that 


the greatest song is the one that pleases 
the most people, is, in the tenor of John 
Spencer Camp’s protest in your last 
issue, merely to open the question of 
what really constitutes greatness. Mr. 
Camp disagrees with Mr. Wells’s judg- 
ment on “The End of a Perfect Day,” 
declaring that the latter has confused 
popularity with greatness. Since Mr. 
Camp’s definition, citing the works of 
Schubert and others, merely reflects an 
erudite view based upon old standards, 
the confusion seems to exist in his mind 
rather than that of Mr. Wells. 

In short, there are two kinds of great- 
ness as applicable to song compositions: 
one qualified by artistic worth and the 
other by popular appreciation. Mr. 
Wells never confused these. A _ song 
which moves the hearts of millions of 
people is truly great because of its prac- 
tical effect. I would rather write one 
song of such appeal to the lovers of sim- 
ple music than a dozen mediocre sym- 
phonies. 

The final test of greatness is useful- 
ness, not show, valuable as are the great 
works of art. They have their place and 
perform a marvelous mission, but with 
them should not be confused the simple 
offerings that are dedicated to a vastly 
different purpose. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE CHITTENDEN TURNER. 

New York, Aug. 25, 1917. 





The Straw That Breaks the Camel’s Back 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Gertrude Atherton, who has gotten 
considerable publicity through her criti- 


cism of the German nation, ends an 
gees in the New York Times as fol- 
OWS: 

“Gerhardt Hauptmann is the only rea! 
man left in Germany!” 

Quite right—only one real man left! 
All the others who are facing so cour- 
ageously the whole world (for their 
country, right or wrong), they are 
Super-men! 

I have been hearing our Americans, 
including soldiers, laugh and discuss a 
ridiculous “poster,” which is used in 
New York to inspire men to join the 
colors. 

I refer to the one with the inscription: 
“Help Kan the Kaiser.” 

I do not know who is responsible for 
this poster, but anything that tends to 
create fun, or be a joke, is far from the 
spirit of War, a thing always serious. 
What must our ever correct British allies 
think of our way of appeal! 

This poster is unworthy of our nation 
and should be replaced by something 
more dignified. 

WYNNE PYLE. 

New York, Aug. 21, 1917. 


Will Help the Cause 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Allow me to thank you not only on my 
own account but on behalf of the Na- 
tional Patriotic Song Committee for the 
splendid article in MUSICAL AMERICA, |! 
feel sure the sympathetic interest aroused 
by it will help the cause for which we 
are all working, to an unmeasurable 
degree. 

With renewed thanks, 

Sincerely yours, 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 

New York, Aug. 20, 1917. 
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ORIENTALS LEND WEIRD ART TO BALLET INTIME 



























































mosphere. 


Four of Mr. Bolm’s Interpreters of Eastern Choreography Are Shown in the Pictures. 





Itow and Tulle Lindahl, in Itow’s Japanese Fantasy; Left, A Study of Roshanara 


BOLM ADDS NEW SCENE TO BALLET 


“Carnaval” Has Premiére— 
Unique Choreography Interests 
New York Audiences 


i i describe the Ballet Intime in an 
analytic yet sympathetic spirit, to 
pay homage to the unique gifts of Adolf 
Bolm and his co-workers, to point out 
some obvious shortcomings and at the 
same time encourage the promoters to 
sustain their efforts—this would be a 
complex and ungrateful task, so we shall 
content ourselves with a modest survey. 
The potentialities of the ballet in this 
country, surely a fertile and tillable field 
for all the arts allied to the spectacular, 
invites a digression which we resolutely 
set aside. 

The new feature of the Saturday mat- 
inée performance at the Booth Theater 
was the “Carnaval” number in place of 
the “Danse Macabre.” The scene proved 
quite entertaining, exploiting Mr. Bolm, 
Mary Eaton and Marshall Hall in a bit 
of pantomimic pleasantry with the con- 
ventional concomitants. Miss Eaton, an 
American girl of the dainty, imgenue 
type, was an engaging figure as Colum- 
bine, worthy of the distinguished Pierrot, 
Mr. Bolm. The music was Schumann’s, 
played by Marcel Hansotte. “ 

Michio 


Roshanara, Ratan Devi and 


deserve extended individual com- 
ment, so commandingly impressive is 
their art. These artists, headed by Mr. 
Bolm, lend an exotic personality to the 
ballet, which instantly raises it to a 
plane of peculiar novelty and refinement. 

But even the endeavors of these art- 
ists, the virile effectiveness of the “As- 
syrian Dance,” the beauty and grotes- 
queries of ‘The East Indian Nautch,” the 
“Hindu Fantasy” and the “Snake Dance,” 
the incomparable uniqueness of Itow in 
“Sho-Jo,” the appeal of the Gopak scene 
and “Prince Igor” can scarcely atone 
for the pathetically weak orchestra. It 
is inconceivable that such a detraction 
could be tolerated in these days of sophis- 
tication in ballet music and ballet orches- 
tras. It would be unkind to say more. 
Happily this matter can be easily re- 
paired. The latter part of the program 
could be greatly strengthened, we believe, 
by paying more attention to the general 
effect and creating the impression of co- 
herency. As it stands, no sooner is one 
effect created than it is overshadowed 
by the weakness of a following scene. 
“The Butterfly Dance,” for example, is 
not only poorly conceived, but it is crude- 
ly executed; the gown could not be found 
in the wardrobe of any tasteful butterfly, 
nor would a butterfly faithful to biolog- 
ical tradition attempt to flit about with 
streaming hair. The appropriation of 
the Grieg music becomes a desecration 
only by reason of its prosaic, heavy ap- 
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plication, quite altering the character of 
the piece. 

By the free and courageous use of 
the pruning shears and some refurbish- 
ing here and there the Bolm Ballet In- 
time could doubtless be made even a more 
singularly fascinating entertainment. 
In justice to the artists and the bene- 
ficlary cause, the American Ambulance 
in Russia, this should be done. A. H. 


Georges Rabani, Paris Conductor, Plans 
Visit to This Country 


Arthur Herschmann, the baritone, has 
received word from Paris, France, that 
Georges Rabani, prominent in that city 
as orchestral conductor, is contemplating 
a visit to this country. Mr. Hersch- 


Photos by De Strelecki, N. Y. 
One of the Outstanding Features of Adolf Bolm’s Ballet Intime, Now Running at the Booth Theater in New York, Is the Allurement of the Mystic Oriental At- 


At Right, Roshanara, East Indian Dancer; Middle, Michio 


mann appeared several times abroad un- 
der M. Rabani’s conductorship. M. 
Rabani is a pupil of Vincent d’Indy and 
probably best known as the conductor of 
the Concerts Rouge of Paris, though he 
has also conducted symphony concerts at 
Ostend, Nice (the summer Casino con- 
certs), Deauville, the Caen Symphony 
concerts and at the Lyons Exhibition in 
1914. He enlisted in 1914, was wound- 
ed and recuperated in the south of 
I'rance. He has conducted all the great 
French operas and most of the better 
known French singers have appeared 
under him. M. Rabani was engaged by 
Henry Russell for the Boston Opera 
Company season of 1914-1915, but war 
prevented the fulfillment of the engage 
ment. 





ANNA CASE DRAWS 
OCEAN GROVE THRONG 


Soprano Attracts a Record Au- 
dience and Sings with Splen- 
did Effectiveness 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 27.—Anna 
Case, prima donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, had the distinction of 
drawing the largest audience to the 
Auditorium in Ocean Grove of any single 
artist during the present season. Only 
in two concerts, one a benefit and both 
employing more than one artist, was the 
attendance record greater than on this 
occasion. 

The beautiful young singer was in 
splendid voice. Her voice and art to- 
gether with her personal charm endeared 
her at once to the audience. Miss Case’s 
clear enunciation, perfectly sustained 
quality and her mezza voce were superb. 
In her’ presentation of Sgambati’s 
“Separazione” and “Angels Ever Bright 
and Fair,’ by Handel, she displayed a 
beautiful sustained quality, while 
Gounod’s aria from “Mireille” her con- 
trol of coloratura caused the audience to 
break into vociferous applause while she 
was sustaining the final high note. 
Owing to the insistent demands of the 
audience, Miss Case added several extra 
numbers to her well selected program, 
including Charles Gilbert Spross’s del- 
icate “Will o’ the Wisp” and “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” which she was 
compelled to sing a second time, accom- 
panying herself. She closed her recital 


by singing the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
requesting the uudience to “all sing.” 
Charles Gilbert Spross was an admirable 
accompanist. 

The Schubert Quartet gave another 
splendid concert in the Auditorium, Aug. 
22. The program consisted of soprano, 
contralto, tenor and bass solos and quar- 
tets, requested numbers. 

Valentina Crespi’s second violin recital 
was given in the Auditorium on Thurs- 
day afternoon before an audience which 
was twice the size of the first recital. 
She played the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
the “Carmen” Fantasia and other num- 
bers. Clarence Reynolds played several 
organ numbers. 

The second of the Friday evening con- 
certs arranged by Mrs. Bruce S. Keater 
was given in the Beach Auditorium, Aug. 
24, and despite the inclement weather 
was largely attended. The artists were 
Mildred Graham’ Reardon, soprano; 
Christine Schutz Dadmun, contralto; 
Roy W. Steel, tenor, and Royal Dad- 
mun, bass. The first part of the pro- 
gram was diversified, consisting of solo 
work by the artists. The second part 
was the cycle, “Fairyland,” given in 
dramatic and artistic style. The singers 
displayed great ability both in the en- 
semble numbers and solo parts. Miss 
Simms of New York was the pianist. 

A varied program of operatic selec- 
tions pleased the audience at the concert 
by Patterson’s Orchestra, Aug. 19. The 
soloist was J. Morton Smith. 

The soloists appearing with Arthur 
Pryor’s Band during the week of Aug. 
20 were Isabel Brylawski, violinist; Ar- 
thur Belvor, baritone; Lee Handzlek, 
cornetist, and John Kiburz, piccolo solo- 
ist. Splendid programs are arranged 
and presented twice daily by Arthur 
Pryor. L. S. 
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ANOTHER “AMERICAN BAYREUTH” 

And now the “American Bayreuth” goes to St. Louis! 
For the past eight or ten years (or has it been even 
longer?) that hypothetical locality has rampaged all 
over the map of the United States, resolving itself into 
comfortable nothingness the minute it reached the des- 
tination set for it by its idealistic or its merely rich 
promulgators. But it has an iron constitution, this ami- 
able phantom, and as soon as one phase of it ends an- 
other begins. It seems to be a sort of Flying Dutch- 
man among native artistic illusions. Poor Nordica saw 
visions of it in Ardsley-on-the-Hudson—that idyllic spot 
where, after all, nothing more important happens than 
a change from the electric engine to the old-fashioned 
locomotive on the New York Centrak Others have at 
various times had more or less substantial visions of the 
indefinable neighborhood—some in South Carolina, some 
in New Hampshire, some in California (where you can 
have it out in the open air), some in Oregon and yet 
others in Pennsylvania. 

They were all to do different things and yet all to be 
Bayreuths—American Bayreuths! An American Bay- 
reuth, as far as precedent reveals, can be anything from 
a place that contains a conservatory to one that harbors 
a community pageant every few years or where itiner- 
ant opera troupes consummate bad al fresco representa- 
tions of “Lucia,” “Martha” or the “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” As far as the ordinary mind can discern it de- 
rives its name on a lucus a non lucendo principle, for 
with Wagner’s music it has nothing perceptible to do. 
This latest manifestation in Missouri is the consequence 
of some successful open-air Shakespearean perform- 
ances last year. And it will duplicate the Wagnerian 
stronghold to the extent of given presentations in Eng- 
lish of “Carmen,” “Norma,” “Butterfly,” “Thais,” “The 
Bohemian Girl’ and “Gypsy Love.” At least, it thinks 
it will. So on with the Bayreuth—perhaps Missouri of 
all States will be able to show us the real, tangible thing 
in native festspiel centers and oxygenate our moribund 
confidence. 


DRAMATIC INADEQUACY OF OPERA SINGERS 


Remarkable how indifferent—not to say antagonistic— 
many singing teachers treat the idea of their pupils tak- 
ing special dramatic lessons! Whether it be that they 
fear the dramatic teacher may possibly influence the 
student to entrust himself to some other vocal teacher, 
or that they deem themselves perfectly well qualified 
personally to instill the rudimentary essentials of oper- 
atic, or stage routine, the deplorable fact remains that 
this phase of operatic training is all too frequently dis- 
regarded to the extent of being considered by more than 
one teacher as very much of a quantité negligeable. 


As in nine cases out of ten the operatic aspirant takes 
his cue from his vocal teacher, it comes to pass that op- 
eratic beginners as a whole enter upon their career with 
the belief that all necessary dramatic training may be 
imbibed with the theatrical atmosphere they breathe, 
as it were, in their first operatic engagement. The in- 
evitable result is that not only are the majority of op- 
era singers the very poorest kind of actors, but that an 
opera singer who can deport himself naturally on the 
stage, who really is able to impersonate his réle con- 
vincingly, has come to be such a rare phenomenon as to 
attract attention, even though his vocal attainments may 
be far from satisfactory. 

This is certainly not as it should be! The public has 
a right to expect of an operatic star—no matter what 
reputation such a star has enjoyed in the concert field, 
in oratorio singing or in the church—something more 
than these everlasting swimming gestures, the utter dis- 
regard for the business of the scene and other details. 
It were well to have it understood hereafter that, in 
America at least, an operatic star will not be considered 
qualified for his position who has not mastered dramatic 
art to the extent of at least knowing what to do on the 
stage. 

A FRIEND AT COURT 

Mexico’s musicians and music lovers would seem to 
have a powerful and devoted friend at court in Venus- 
tiano Carranza, President of the Republic. The Mexi- 
can executive has shown that he feels more than a pass- 
ing interest in music. At a most crucial period, with 
his country tortured by internal warfare and his official 
authority swaying in the balance, Carranza found both 
the time and inclination to bestir himself in the behalf 
of the gentle art of music. 

The announcement of a season of opera shortly to be 
given in Mexico City reminds us of the circumstance. 
As we recall it, Carranza guaranteed the financial 
wherewithal to enable Eduardo Gariel (a faculty mem- 
ber of the Mexican National School of Music) to visit 
the music centers of the United States and Western Eu- 
rope for the sole purpose of making a survey of the 
pedagogic methods in vogue in the principal institutes 
of music. Senor Gariel’s task was to note both the 
flaws and virtues in the American and Continental meth- 
ods of music teaching. He was to cull what he deemed 
the most desirable features with a view to incorporating 
these into the curriculum of his own school. 

That Carranza picked the right man for the job is 
in some degree indicated by a strongly unconventional 
work on harmony, which Senor Gariel published while 
in this country. Judging from his treatise Senor Gariel 
is of a liberal stamp, a thinking theorist who gives 
promise of tussling with and overriding reactionary mu- 
sical elements in his native land. 

Carranza did well to sanction and prosper this tour 
for research. His act was a frank acknowledgment of 
music’s importance as a cultural asset. Mexico’s music 
lovers will cherish that friendly gesture; music lovers 
in every country will be quick to applaud it. 





MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA’S EXAMPLE 


MusIcAL AMERICA has received from the management 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra a letter ex- 
plaining the offer made by a group of business men in 
that city to insure the patronage of this season’s con- 
certs. It appears that these local merchants, feeling 
that the orchestra has earned the gratitude and support 
of many of the city who have never as yet made such a 
contribution, have proposed to the association to buy 
outright the entire portion of the auditorium remaining 
unsold on Sept. 15. They propose to pay the full season 
ticket price for these reservations and to devote them- 
selves to finding new patrons for the concerts who will 
buy them at the same price. In other words, every seat 
in the auditorium unsold at the close of business on 
Sept. 15 will go to this patriotic group of citizens, and 
thereafter the association will have no season tickets to 
offer. 

Minneapolis has enjoyed unique distinction through 
the support it gives its symphony orchestra and this 
latest step gives the outside world a new view of the 
enthusiasm with which the orchestra problem is solved. 
The explanation, however, is clear to those who have 
followed the situation. These business men know by 
experience that their symphony orchestra is probably 
the best advertisement their city. could have. Not only 
do they want it to go on the road to keep the name of 
Minneapolis conspicuous before other communities, but 
they want their own people to enjoy the benefit of its 
work. 

If the Ithaca idea concerning music in the public 
schools, described in detail on pages 3, 4 and 5, of this 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, were carried out in 
fifty other American communities, the “musical atmos- 
phere” controversy, which has been raging so wildly in 
recent years, would be ended for all time. 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
Olive -Kline’s Favorite Sport 


“What is your favorite sport?” Olive Kline was 
asked recently. “Playing a chafing dish,” laughingly 
answered the soprano. “Yes,” she continued, “I can do 
the athletic stunts if that is what you mean, but I love 
housekeeping, particularly the old-fashioned way of do- 
ing it myself. When I first took an apartment a friend 
asked me what furniture I had bought, and I answered 
‘A chafing dish.’ It is not only a great time saver and 
economizer, but it tempts and teaches you to invent the 
most marvelous dishes. As a mind developer I can 
highly recommend it—and besides you can snap your 
fingers at the best French chef in the world.” 


Stanley.— Helen Stanley has been engaged for three 
appearances with the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, Josef Stransky, conductor. The soprano will sing 
twice in New York with the orchestra, and once in 
Brooklyn. Her A®£olian Hall recital is scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 15. 


Symonds—Muriel Symonds, the English soprano, is 
giving recitals for the benefit of the Red Cross at Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y. Miss Symonds, who is an enthu- 
siastic devotee of outdoor sports, is spending much time 
at golf and tennis. She is scheduled to give a recital 
at AXolian Hall early in November. 


Alling—Willis Alling, the New York pianist and com- 
poser, spends much of his vacation time in working in 
photography. Mr. Alling, although a gifted composer, 
rarely presents his works in public. As he remarks: 
“T take the time that other musicians use to get their 
music published for making photographs. Beautiful! 
scenes, way out in the country, give me an intense de- 
sire to record them, and so I take hundreds of pic- 
tures each summer. It’s my hobby!” 


Tiffany—Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, received a picture postcard last week 
from Ernest Bloch, the Swiss composer, from Switzer- 
land, where he is spending the summer. The card bore 
the words: “Amical souvenir de Ernest Bloch.” It will 
be recalled that Mrs. Tiffany was chosen as one of the 
soloists for the big Bloch concert on May 3 at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, to sing in the second part of the Bloch 
Symphony “Israel.” 


Thorner—William Thorner, the New York vocal! 
teacher, who came into prominence last winter 
when Mme. Galli-Curci made her triumph in Chicago 
after studying with him, has been spending the sum- 
mer at Asbury Park. There he has been in close touch 
with Cleofonte Campanini and many members of the 
Chicago Opera, who are his friends, and who have been 
summering along the Jersey coast. Mr. Thorner will 
reopen his New York studios in September. His time 
is so nearly filled that he is accepting only a few addi- 
tional pupils. 


Brice—One of the most active figures in the music 
world of to-day is a layman—W, Kirkpatrick Brice of 
New York City. Mr. Brice is heading the War Depart- 
ment’s executive committee on music in and around the 
army and navy training camps and has also been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the fund which the citizens of New 
York are raising to erect a stadium for the musical 
activities at Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I. Incidentally, 
much of the success which has followed the work of the 
New York Community Chorus is due to Mr. Brice’s ac- 
tivities as treasurer of the organization since its in- 
ception. 
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S a charter member of the United “Music critic, eh? What’s that, a 
. . vr 99? 
f\X and Benevolent Order of Music trade? ee ; ; —— 
Critics, we rise to protest deliberate and «zn Profession, I believe, sir. I write. 
pat: = , eee ke nae “Oh, you write music? Then you’re a 
inwarranted ~~ discrimination against music composer? Why—” 
members of the fraternity. As a fre- “No, no. I don’t write music. I write 
quenter of Broadway, we daily have about music, about musicians; I crit- 
; ; icise— 
occasion to note with ever-increasing i , , a 
° . . : do P s 
pain and vexation the presence of the oe do! Bolen yp Pgy  e- gacei 
huge electric signs in front of certain y y 


theaters—signs which emblazgn_ the 
opinions of certain dramatic critics on 
the merits of the shows within. 

Charles Darnton of the Worid, we ob- 
served, had his name in letters several 
feet tall at the end of a crisp epigram 
summing up the virtues of the Winter 
Garden show. Other legends read: 
“Wild Whirlwind of Comedy’”—with the 
name of the critic following in four-foot 
Roman Bold. Another, “A Gale of 
Laughter,” and so on. We can picture 
the overworked dramatic 1eviewers of 
the New York papers sitting up to scan- 
dalously late hours to turn out neat sen- 
tences which will fit snugly in twenty 


feet of electric sign, including their 
names. 
Now, why cannot the musical man- 


agers do as well by the music critics? 
Surely they deserve it. 

Don’t they faithfully turn out nice, 
rounded sentences of praise when the 
oceasion merits? Don’t they use as many 
adjectives as any dramatic critic? We 


defy any dramatic critic to use as many 
good, glorious, impressive and awe- 


inspiring adjectives as some of our 
critics! Don’t the music critics require 
publicity just as much as any dramatic 
critic? 

Think of the value of a great electric 
sign in front of Carnegie Hall: 


“Godowsky Plays Like an Angel.’”—H. T. 
‘inck, “Post” 
* * x 
Then by way of variety the musical 
managers could tempt the curiosity of 


New Yorkers by using some adverse 
criticism (curious, isn’t it, that they 
don’t do this once in a while?). The 
sign outside Afolian Hall might then 


read for the recital of some young Amer- 
ican artist: 
“She Has No Right to Existence.’—W. 
J. Henderson, “Sun” 
* * * 

While we are on the subject, the New 
York papers last week told how a cer- 
tain young actor went violently insane 
after reading some extravagant praises 
of himself in the theatrical columns of 
the local press. . . 


You are right, a young American 
artist need never fear a fate like tht, 
not while certain of our music gritics 


are in perfect working order. 
ae * * 

It grieves us to hear that Ara, the 
viola player of the Flonzaleys, has gone 
off to war. His name always fitted in 
the headlines so splendidly, as if fash- 
ioned for the convenience of headline 
writers. 

Organist Riemenschneider and some 
other artists please note remark about 
headlinable names. 

* a aK 

A band of Hawaiian musicians (prob- 
ably hired by the Ukulele Trust) gave 
a concert on the crater of the great 
voleano in Hawaii. 

A voleano has a strong constitution, 
but it is said that poor old Kilauea has 
been in a rumbly, upset condition ever 
since. 

* + * 
Our Hero, the Critic, Appears Before His 
Draft Board 

The draft exemption official was in a 
cynical mood as he glanced at the stal- 
wart figure of the next man in line. 

“What’s yer trade, occupation or pro- 
fession?” he sang. 

“IT am a music critic.” The official 
looked puzzled. 


“No, no; but—” 

“You’re a musician. I can’t waste all 
day with yer. Whereyer work?” 

“fam a music critic on the Daily In- 
quirer—”’ 

“On the paper? Whatyergivinus then? 
You’re a noosepaperman! Say, know 
Barney, writes sports?” 


“Yes, but I am not in that depart 
ment. I—” 
“Say, feller, what do yer do fer a 


livin’?” 

“I go to concerts and—” 

“T asked yer what yer do for a livin’-—” 

“Yes, sir. I go to concerts and write 
stories about the artists and—” 

“Then yer report what’s goin’ on in 
concerts?” 

“Exactly. I—” 

“Why didn’t yer say in the first place 
you’re a reporter? Some of you noose- 
paper boys make me sick. Next!” 

*K *K * 








Did You Ever Notice That 


Some of the ferocious persons 


who compose bloodthirsty war 
songs usually wear a far-away, 
absent-minded expression when 


you suggest that husky individuals 
with burning war sentiments are 
now greatly in demand for bayonet 
and hospital work? 

While any number of managers 
are willing and ready at any time 
to discuss their intense interest 
in the progress of native music, a 
startlingly large number are un- 
willing to give practical aid _ to 
American artists except for a 
plump money consideration? 

The humblest teacher often does 
more for the advancement of music 
than the lavishly installed, fee- 
hungry “college of musical art’? 

An infallible method of testing 
the capacity of a “successful young 
musician” is to watch carefully his 
attitude toward older, non-recog- 
nized, or unfavored souls of music? 




















Yes, Frederick, and Women Artists Al- 
ways “Charming” 

I'rederick H. Martens of the illuminati 
was too modest to credit this to himself 
so he attached it to his inoffensive 
brother: 

“Every artist,” observed Mr. Martens, 
“is ‘a young artist’ to the newspapers 
until he reaches the age of seventy; after 
that he is the ‘young veteran’.” 

* * * 


Leo; a Remarkable Dog 


(Special Dispatch to Cantus Firmus) 


MILTON, ARK., Aug. 21.—Prof. Hugo 
Miller, our distinguished townsman and 
proprietor of the Milton International 
Conservatory for the Violin, Piano, Voice 
and Mandolin, has suffered a grievous 
loss. Leo, his marvelous musica! orange 
terrier, has disappeared. The dog was 
last seen Tuesday night, headed East. 

Leo was a curious dog in many re- 
spects. When he was a mere pup he 
displayed signs of musical genius. He 
would grow melancholy and morose at 
the first blast of the Silver Cornet 
Symphony Band and would. refuse to 
eat. for three days after a concert in the 
public square. He bit the bandmaster 
on several occasions. But Leo’s strong 
talent was his unfailing sense of pitch. 

When Professor Miller practised on 
his violin Leo would sit on the piano 
stool and drink in his master’s music. 


He would run his 
keys and this is how Professor 
ered his real talent. By fixing 
a special chair Professor Miller taught 
Leo to find the violin A on the piano. 
This was done at first by placing a bit 
of dog biscuit on the key. Then he 
placed a piece of steak on the octaves. 
After a while the food was dispensed 
with. Leo showed a genuine eagerness 
to learn and he could soon distinguish 
the keys and play simple scales. He 
also taught him to use his nose to strike 
some notes. When only five months old 
the dog found thirds for himself and 
could add a plain bass accompaniment 
to simple airs. 

We could tell stories by the hour of 
Leo’s remarkable accomplishments— 
how he helped Professor Miller in the 
conservatory, how he sprained his left 
hind leg in his persistent but futile en- 
deavors to use the soft pedal (he could 
use the other pedals fairly well), how 
he mastered a dozen special arrange- 
ments of the Bach Little Preludes. . .. 
We do not say that Leo played like a 
virtuoso, we do not say that his phras- 
ing was perfect or his touch always 
light; Leo was only a dog. 

No reason is known for his disappear- 
ance, but it is thought that he was of- 
fended at his master’s reproach when 
he attempted to teach him a new Orn- 
stein Etude. Again, Leo may have felt 
badly that the neighbors always called 
attention to the fact that his grand- 
father was a Bavarian Dachshund. 

Anyhow, Leo has gone. 

ee oe 

Bless You, Sir, for the Kind Words! 
Dear Cantus Firmus: 

. I enjoy your fun so much 
and know that many other artists enjoy 
the jokes on themselves. 

I read recently a criticism in a Chey- 
enne (Wyo.) paper: “Miss Cervantes 
favored us with a pair of solos.” 

Good luck, 
REMO CORTESI. 
N. S., Aug. 20, 1917. 
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Halifax, 


When Greek meets Greek, we are in- 
formed, they start a confectionery. When 
Italian meets Italian they start an opera 
company. Just now, when American 
meets American they start a community 
chorus. 

CANTUS FIRMUS. 


Lack of Funds Brings Philadelphia Band 
Concerts to Premature End 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 19.—Owing to ex- 
haustion of appropriation, the public 
band concerts of the season must end 
much sooner than last year, it was an- 
nounced yesterday by the Commissioners 
of Fairmount Park. The Aug. 26 con- 
cert at Lemon Hill Pavilion will be the 
last of the season. In previous years the 
appropriation was sufficient to keep up 
the popular concert schedule until Sept. 
1. The earlier exhaustion of the money 
appropriated, $15,000, this year was due, 
it was stated, to the higher cost of mu- 
sicians this year. 


PLAN THIRD SEASON 
OF OPERA COMIQUE 


Society of American Singers Will 
Add Several New Works 
to Its Répertoire 


Lovers of opera comique will welcome 
the announcement that the Society of 
American Singers, Inc., plans to give an- 
other New York season of opéra comique 
in English, this time for about six or 
eight weeks in the mid-winter and spring 


in a theater to be announced later. 


Several interesting additions to the 
repertory are promised, besides repeti- 
tions of the operas given last October 
in the Empire Theater, and in the Ly- 
ceum Theater last May, which included 
the little Mozart operas, “The Impre- 
sario” and “Bastien and _ Bastienne,” 
Pergolesi’s “The Maid Mistress,’ Doni- 
zetti’s “Night Bell” and Gounod’s “Mock 
Doctor.” Among the new works prom- 
ised are Mozart’s ‘“Seraglio,”’ Rossini’s 
“Il Signor Bruschino” (the English ver- 
sion to be made by Sigmund Spaeth), 
Offenbach’s “Le Mariage aux Lanternes’ 
(“Marriage by Lanterns”),  Bach’s 
“Phoebus and Pan,” a new opera by Dr. 
Anselm Goetzl, based on Moliére’s “Les 
Precieuses Ridicules,” and the opera that 
wins the $1,000 Hinshaw Opera Prize. 

In keeping with its aim to encourage 
American singers, especially those who 
have difficulty in obtaining a hearing, the 
Society of American Singers will hold 
auditions in October, with the purpose 
of selecting new artists to add to the 
ranks of the present singers. 

The success that attended the first 
performances of the two Mozart operas 
Was so encouraging: to the sponsors that 
last March they formed the Society of 
American Singers, to put opéra comique 
in English on a permanent and substan- 
tial basis. Officers and shareholders in 
the society had to be singers of unques- 
tionable professional standing and had 
to be American citizens. 

The officers of the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers, Inc., are: Albert Reiss, 
president and artistic director; William 
Wade Hinshaw, business manager; David 
Bispham, vice-president; Herbert With- 
erspoon, secretary and treasurer. On 
the board of directors are George Ham- 
lin and William Wade Hinshaw. 

The singers last season, with the orig- 
inal quartet of vocalists (Mabel Gar- 
rison, Lucy Gates, Albert Reiss and 
David Bispham) as a nucleus, also in- 
cluded I‘ lorence Easton-Maclennan, 
Florence Macbeth, Marie Van Essen, 
Kathleen Howard, Lila Robeson, Percy 
Hemus, Thomas Chalmers, Raphael Diaz, 
George Hamlin, Carl Formes, Burgh 
Staller and Harriet Belucci. The con- 
ductors were Sam Franko, Artur Bodan- 
zky, Paul Eisler and Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, and the stage manager was 
Jacques Coini. 
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Dr. Damrosch to Make Tour with His Orchestra—Paris Critics Dis- 
‘‘Parsifal”’ 


Production 

















USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 

periodical of its kind in its day, 

contained the following musical news in 
its issue of Sept. 2, 1882: 


Massenet is writing a new 

“Manon,” for the Opéra Comique. 
* *« * 

Auguste Neumann has a guarantee of 
$100,000 for his Nibelungen perform- 
ances in America next season. 

BS a a 

Maurice Strakosch arrived safely 
Tuesday morning after an absence of 
over two years. He will manage a series 
of concerts for Emma Thursby, whom 


opera, 


he describes as the greatest concert 
singer of the world. 
oe * 


Caryl Forio, whose portrait heads our 
Individualities Column this week, is a 
musician of very great promise. 

Recently his opera, “Uncle Tom’s C abin,” 

failed in Philadelphia, on account of a 

miserable libretto and bad management. 
* of * 

The Chicago Church Choir Company 
proposes to organize a permanent opera 
company. 

k *k * 


As a proof of the widespread interest 


in the “Parsifal” production, it is stated 
that on July 26, the day of the first per- 
formance, 44,000 words were telegraphed 
by various newspaper correspondents. 
4: aK o 

Dr. Damrosch is going to travel with 
his orchestra this fall. If the tour is 
well managed it ought to prove a great 
success. One thing the Doctor will sure- 
ly accomplish—he will prove to the peo- 
ple all over the country that Theodore 
Thomas is not, by any means, the only 
eminent conductor in New York. 

* + 

The French can never forget Wag- 
ner’s patriotic music. The Parisian 
critics who have been to Bayreuth say 
that the representation was a poor one. 
In the first act, they relate, the pano- 
rama of the approach to the Castle of 
the Grail would not work and the cur- 


tains had to be let down, although the 
music continued the same. In _ Liebes- 
mahl, the chorus sang out of time and 
tune and the orchestra went wrong. 
The beard of Gurnemanz half fell off 
and he sang away with only half a 
beard. In the last act Gudehus forgot 


his part and the chorus went astray. 
Worse than this, the Gallic reporters say 
that the theater was sparsely filled. 
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HAROLD FLAMMER IN PUBLISHING FIELD 


Many Notables on Opening List 
Given by New 
House 


ITH the demand for good music 

constantly growing in this country, 
new publishers appear to supply the 
needs of music-lovers and musicians. 
Last spring an entry was made into the 
New York high class music publishers’ 
field by Harold Flammer, who has al 
veady been working assiduously to have 
everything in readiness for the fall sea- 
son. 

Mr. Flammer is equipped with the 
knowledge which a _ music publisher 
should possess these days and has pos- 
sessed abroad for many years. The 
heads of the Italian house of Ricordi, 
the French publishing houses, Durand 
and Gregh, and the German house, Lit- 
olff, were excellent composers, although 
it is not generally known. A Princeton 
graduate, Mr. Flammer is a trained mu- 
sician himself, having studied the ’cello 
under such men as Grienauer, Schenck, 
Belinski, Loeffler and Nagel. At Prince- 
ton he led the orchestra and has always 
been vitally interested in the art. In a 
literary way he has done many transla- 
tions of foreign poems and songs and 
also original poems, as well as prose con- 
tributions to various musical periodicals. : ; 
In the musica! field he has been con- Inc., having served there in several ca- 
nected in the past with G. Schirmer,  pacities and finally as head of the pub- 


GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Leading Soprano 


Formerly of the 











Harold Flammer, Young New York 
Music Publisher, “Snapped” at New 
London, Conn., Where He Spent His 
Vacation 





Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
M. Campanini’s 
Endorsement: 
“Distinguished 


Teacher anda 
great artist”’ 


Chifonr Orpen on as 





Singer 
AND 
Teacher 


of Singing 


Maestro 
POLACCO’S 
Endorsement: 


“A Really Great Singer 
and a Great Teacher.” 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won’t find anywhere 
more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with the methods of the greatest 
living artists than is afforded you by the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


=r They bring to vou, right in your own home, the actual voices of 
MELBA Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De 
Luca, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, 
Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill. Williams and Witherspoon, all of 
whom make records exclusively for the Victor. And you can 
hear these great voices over and over again until you have mas- 
tered every little tone and inflection. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 


world’s greatest artists 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


serliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi- 
cally coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufac- 
ture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
Victor reproduction. 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


Six years an Assistant of Leschetizky 
Author of “Ears, Brain and Fingers” 


525 Fine Arts Building Chicago 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ESTABLISHED 1867 MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
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All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the summer, as during the school year. In- 
structs. trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost European Conservatories. ‘The faculty 
numbers some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 

ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 
Locatien ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious surroundings. The most completely equipped 
buildings devoted to music in America. Day and resident students may enter at any time. Illustrated 


Catalogue Free. 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


OSCAR SAENCER 








TEACHER OF FAMOUS 
OPERA ani CONCERT SINGERS ‘S°rcsSi.. 


lication department. He has a wide ac 
quaintance in the musical world. 

“Perhaps this was a difficult time to 
establish a new music publishing house,” 
said Mr. Flammer, “with the war before 
us. But I felt that I would build a cat- 
alog in spite of it. I am not only try- 
ing in my enterprise to bring out good 
compositions, but I want to bring them 
out in a manner that will impress musi- 
cian and layman alike with their typo- 
graphical excellence, their careful en- 
graving from a really artistic stand- 
point. There is altogether too much 
music published in an al fresco manner, 
with little thought as to editing and less 
as to title-pages being laid out artistic- 
ally. We can do as fine work to-day in 
music publishing in America as anywhere 
in the world. 

“T am strong for the American com- 
poser, not because he is American, but 
because I know he has talent. And I 
think our catalog will go to prove my 
assertion. We will specialize to a great 
extent on songs, as there is so large a 
demand for fine songs and I think our 
list will be made up of some unusual] 
examples. Among the composers repre- 
sented in my catalog are Mrs. E. L. Ash- 
ford, Gaston Borch, Lucien G. Chaffin, 
Louis Adolph Coerne, C. Whitney 
Coombs, Carl Deis, Reginald De Koven, 
Louis Koemmenich, Eduardo Marzo, 
George B. Nevin, James H. Rogers, 
Bryceson Treharne, R. Huntington 
Woodman and Harriet Ware.” 

Associated with Mr. Flammer is 
George M. Vail, also formerly of the 
publication department of G. Schirmer, 
Inc. Mr. Vail was a pupil of Mrs. A. 
M. Virgil, Dr. William C. Carl, Clement 
R. Gale and Dr. G. Edward Stubbs. He 
is a graduate of the Guilmant Organ 
School and organist and choirmaster of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd. 





UTAH SUMMER SCHOOL CLOSES 


Innovation at Cedar City Highly Suc- 
cessful—Fine Programs Given 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Aug. 21.— 
Success has attended the Southern Utah 
School of Music, which opened in Cedar 
City, Utah, June 11 and closed on Aug. 
18. This is the first summer school of 
its nature in the State. The school was 
established by several of Cedar City’s 
prominent citizens, under the manage- 
ment of Fred C. Graham of Salt Lake. 
It proved a most worthy enterprise and 
was liberally patronized; 115 students 
were enrolled and at the close of the 
ten weeks’ session marked progress had 
been attained. Weekly concerts and en- 
tertainments were given and greatly ap- 
preciated by the townspeople. 

The singing and dancing department, 
under the direction of Edna Evans, pre- 
sented the Indian opera, “Hiawatha’s 
Holiday,” at the B. A. C. campus on the 
evening of Pioneer Day to about 1000 
persons. The teaching corps was made up 
of Salt Lake musicians, including Hugh 
W. Dougall and Evangeline Thomas, 
voice; Gustave Soderlund and Dorret 
Evans Woolley, piano; Kenneth Roy- 
lance, violin, and Edna Evans, dancing. 
The final week of the session was replete 
with entertainments, pupils in all 
branches of instruction appearing on 
the programs presented. Z. A. S. 





PHILADELPHIA TO HAVE 
PATRIOTIC CHORAL SOCIETY 


Albert Hoxie Organizing Chorus to Sing; 
in Military Hospitals, Camps and 
at Navy Yard 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 27.—Albert 
N. Hoxie, leader of the Philadelphia 
Community Chorus, is organizing 
patriotic choral society to sing at mili 
tary hospitals, camps and at the Phila 
delphia Navy Yard. During the com 
munity sing on Sunday, Aug. 19, there 
were forty-five applications for member 
ship in this chorus, bringing the member 
ship lists up to 250. 

The community sing, which was held 
in Hunting Park, attracted more tha: 
8000 persons to hear the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from “The Messiah,” the featur: 
for the day, which was repeated by re 
quest. The organizations taking part 
were the North Philadelphia and Pioga 
Choral Societies and the People’s Chora! 
Union. 





FRIEDA HEMPEL’S DATES 


Metropolitan Soprano Starts Season with 
' Many October Recitals 

I'rieda Hempel, the Metropolitan so 
prano, who has spent her first American 
summer in this country since she be 
came beloved by New York opera-goers 
five years ago, sums up her vacation 
sensations with: “I have lived an Amer. 
ican girl’s summer with motoring, swim 
ming and walking; shooting, tennis and 
golf. It was good and I am happy. Now 
I am fit for a good and happy season.” 

Miss Hempel’s popularity in the West 
is widespread. Her October dates are 
as follows: Oklahoma City, Oct. 10; 
Denton, Tex., Oct. 12; Waco, Oct. 15; 
San Antonio, Oct. 17; Houston, Oct. 19; 
Dallas, Oct. 23; St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 
26; Detroit, Oct. 30. 
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Voeal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 
Minna Kaufmann, Soprano _— 
Address: Carnegie Hall (will resume teaching 
Oct. 1.) Personal Rep., / 
Emma L. Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


GALLI-CURCI 


**The woman with the wonder voice’’ 











Homer Samuels, Accompanist Manuel Berenguer, Flutis' 
Exclusive Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Chickering Piano 





AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR OF 





Serbian Court Pianist 


Personal: DeHarrack, Metropolitan Bldg. 
Cleveland 


DeHARRACK 





mMAXWELL 


America’s Noted Baritone 


Management Office 
B. S. Driggs, Hip. Annex Bldg., 765, Clevelan! 








Mst. Wolfsohn Bureau 
1W. 34th St., New York 
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BEATRICE MAC CUE CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


ADDRESS: 206 W. 95th St., 





NEW YORK. (RIVER 6180) 





Mme. Katharine Evans Von Klenner 


Grand Prix of Paris 


sition 1900 


Founder and Presx ent of 
THE NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA. , 
Available for Lectwres on Opera and Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 
952 aishts Ave., 
New Vork 


Summer School: 
Point Chautauqua, 
Chantanaqua take, N. 





FLORENCE FERRELL 


SOPRANO 


Tali Esen Morgan, Mgr. 
110 W.40thSt.,New York 


FROM THE RUDIMENTS OF TONE-PLACING ‘TO FINISH 
ING FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO AND OPERA 


Address: L. LILLY 6 East 81st Street New York 


Will resume teaching Oct. 1st 
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TINNEAPOLIS BAND 
CONCERTS EXTENDED 


engthen Season of Popular Pro- 
grams—Present Songs by 


Minnesotans 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 21.—So 
jpular have become the Minneapolis 


unicipal Band concerts at Lake Har- 


et that Secretary Ridgway of the 
ard of Park Commissioners has ex- 
nded the season to Aug. 26. 

The attendance Sunday night was 


ry large, the audience being one of the 
irgest of the season. The occasion was 
stinguished by the use of songs writ- 
en by Minnesota composers. Mrs. F. E. 
hurch of Owatonna has written a musi- 
al setting to J. C. Jones’s “The Na- 
ional Guard.” It was sung by Captain 
'lerbert Luers, baritone. The patriotic 
entiment of the text is accentuated by 
he rhythmical punctuation of themes 
well put together and admirably suited 
to the vocal delivery of Captain Luers. 
Stanley R. Avery’s song, “The Red 
Cross,” was sung by Hazel Fleener, con- 
tralto, in Red Cross costume. Mr. Avery 
conducted a very successful perform- 
ance. The song will be issued in Septem- 
ber and the composer is counting on all 
agencies to make it “go.” Royalties 
from its sale will be devoted to the Red 
Cross cause as Mr. Avery’s contribution, 
which he hopes will eventually be a large 
one. Mr. Avery says: “I am receiving 
requests for the song from many differ- 
ent parts of the country, singers having 
learned of it through the account in 
MusicAL AMERICA of the concert at 
which it was first sung. MUSICAL 
AMERICA certainly reaches them!” 
The new song, “Minneapolis,” with 
text and music by Mr. Avery, recently 
sung by Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, with 
the Municipal Band at Lake Harriet rep- 
resents the composer in another mood. 
Leonora Linhoff, soprano, was_ the 
third vocalist to assist in Sunday night’s 
concert. Her numbers were the waltz 
song, “Nella Calma d’un bel Sogno,” 
Gounod, and Dell’ Aqua’s “Chanson 
Provencale.” James J. Faricy played a 
piccolo solo. The rest of the thirteen 
numbers were in the hands of Joseph 
Sainton, conductor of* the band. 
Fy. & ©. SB. 


TO SET INDIANA SINGING 





State Council of Defense Recognizes 
Community Music as National Asset 


GREENCASTLE, IND., Aug. 26.—Recog- 
nizing community singing as a national 
asset, the State Council of Defense has 
called upon all Indiana to raise her voice 
in song. In order to “set Indiana sing- 
ing this winter” a campaign will be un- 
dertaken, the organization of this work 
being in the hands of R. G. McCutchan, 
dean of the School of Music of the De 
Pauw University. 

In co-operation with G. E. Schlafer of 
Indiana University Extension Division 
and others, Dean McCutchan will at- 
tempt to bring the matter of singing as 
a patriotic measure before all the teach- 
ers of public schools of Indiana at the 
various county institutes during August 
and September. It is hoped that the 
teachers after having this matter pre- 
sented to them will in turn do much with 
patriotic singing in the schoolrooms of 
the State. It is also part of the plan to 
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Mrs. A. B. Ekengren Directing a Class in Community Singing (with Victrola Accompaniment) 














at the Ellensburg Normal’s 


Extension Summer School, Held at Centralia, Wash., June 11 to July 20 


ENTRALIA, WASH., Aug. 10.— 
Lewis County is, as yet, so undevel- 
oped (owing to bad roads, etc.) that no 
real community work has been possible 
outside of the schools. Music is not a 
required subject in the schools of Wash- 
ington, so it has been necessary to do 
the work with the teachers first, creating 
in them the desire for and appreciation 
of community singing, then teaching 
them how to handle a community where 
the only musical instrument is a phono- 
graph or, at best, an occasional organ. 
This work of arousing the teachers 


has fallen to Mrs. Arta Bright Eken- 
gren. Six years ago, together with Fred 
Ekengren, she established the Academy 
of Music, an incorporated school con- 
ferring degrees. The Progressive Art 
Series has been adopted as the founda- 
tion course of study. The work of the 
school has been a factor in arousing an 
interest in music. 

Mrs. Ekengren was an instructor of 
music during two summer sessions of the 
extension work of the Ellensburg State 
Normal, in Centralia, and held the same 
position in the Lewis County Teachers’ 
Institute in 1915 and 1916. On all ocea- 


sions she has seized upon every possibil- 
ity to build for community chorus work, 
with the result that a number of the 
teachers expect to take up the work in 
the rural districts during the coming 
year. In Centralia they are working 
toward the Community Festival idea, 
with competitive chorus work and a last 
program of combined competing choruses. 

This summer Mrs. Ekengren used the 
Victrola in demonstrating the chorus 
work. The accompanying phctograph 
was taken just as the song ended, which 
accounts for any seeming lack of atten- 
tion on the part of the students. 





help and encourage the organization of 
community singing wherever and when- 
ever possible. 


Financing the Community Chorus 


At a meeting of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the New York Community Chorus, 
held Aug. 21, with M. Morgenthau, Jr., 
in the chair, attention was called to an 
article by John C. Freund, a member of 
the Finance Committee, in the Aug. 18 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, on the sub- 
ject of “Financing the Community Cho- 
rus,” and it was suggested by the chair- 
man that copies of the article be sent to 
each member of the Finance Committee. 
It was regularly moved, seconded and 
carried that the chairman thank Mr. 
Freund in the name of the Finance Com- 
mittee for his interest and co-operation. 


Daughter for Mr. and Mrs. J. Bertram 
Fox 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Bertram Fox in New York on Aug. 
3, Susan Betty Fox. Mr. Fox, who is 
widely known as a vocal instructor and 
composer, and his wife have been spend- 
ing the summer this year in the city. 
Mr. Fox begins his teaching in the early 
fall. 





Clarence Whitehill 
Margaret Keyes 
Henry Weldon 
Olive Kline 


CHARLES 


Coach 
Oratorio — Opera — Songs 
Among the artists 'who worked with Mr. Baker last season are: 


Florence Hinkle 
Lambert Murphy 
Florence Macbeth 
Wilfred Glenn 


Studio reopens Sept. 10th = 7.37 R427 Ss3 


A. BAKER 


Paul Althouse 
Marie Sundelius 
Reed Miller 
Marion Green 


292 W. 92nd St. 











YVETTE GUILBERT 


ADDRESS: TO M. SCHILLER, WINDERMERE COTTAGE, INTERLAKEN (NEW JERSEY) 





PIETRO YON WINS 
FRESH LAURELS AT 
SPRINGFIELD MEETING 














Distin- 
guished Organist and Composer 


Pietro Alessandro Yon, the 


Occupying a_ position of distinction 
among Italian musicians who have made 
America their home, Pietro Alessandro 
Yon is one of the notable men in the field 
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of organ music. Both as a concert organ- 


‘ist and as a composer his position has 


been established and recently at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Organists at Springfield, Mass., he won 
new laurels. 

Mr. Yon played a recital there on Aug. 
2, presenting Bach’s Adagio and Fugue 
in C Major, the Second Sonata of Pagel- 
la, Bonnet’s Variations de Concert, a 
Preghiera and “Christus Resurrexit” by 
Ravanello, his own “Christmas in Sie- 
ily,” First Concert Study and, as a fea- 
ture, his new second organ sonata, “So- 
nata Cromatica.” There was great in- 
terest in the modern Italian organ works 
which he played, they being new to 
many of the organists present. His own 
sonata made a profound impression and 
he was heartily welcomed by his hearers. 


Max Pilzer to Appear in Recital and 
Concert in Chicago 


Max Pilzer, the violinist, was this 
week engaged for two appearances in 
Chicago on Oct. 7 and Oct. 14. On the 


latter date, Pilzer will appear with the 
Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, offer- 
ing the Beethoven Concerto. 





mee Have You 
Y¥ Musicianship? 
Come to Chicago, Bass 






Summer School, and have it 


lmiproved by the study of the fol 
owing seven subjects: 
Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation. 


Composition and Melodic Dictation 


Keyboard and Written Harmony 
linprovising, ; 


Sight Singing and Reading by 
Ilarmony (not do re mi). 
Voice Building—Infallible Memor 
izing 


95,220 Modulations, Harmoni 
Dictation and how to write these modu 
lations from one given tone. 

Analysis and Chord Sentences, or 
Combining the foundation chords of a 
plece and making them into a 
sentence 

Are you a pedagogue? How do 
yeu Know when you are presenting a sub 
Ject correctly? Come and learn how to 
teach the above subjects by the pedagogy 
of inner feeling, reasoning and drills 

EKFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

218 South Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill., and 
No. 4 E, 43d St., New York City 
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INTENSIVE TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


New York University Summer Courses Place Emphasis on In- 
struction That Can Be Practically and Promptly Applied by 
Those Receiving It—-A Plan That Insures Comprehensive 
as Well as Thorough Mastery of the Subject 











—— the person—and his name is be- 
coming legion—who is interested in 
public school music, no more instructive 
and inspiring day could be spent than 
in visiting the classes at the New York 
University Summer School of Music. 
Such a visit will disclose in most con- 
clusive fashion why the standards of 
public school music are rising with such 
rapidity. 

It was formerly the custom to con- 
the knowledge one gained in school 
and the work outside as 
They have a different plan 
at the New York University Summer 
School. There is no theoretical teach- 
ing—that is, there is no time wasted on 
work that cannot be practically applied 
by the supervisor, when he or she goes 
back to the community that is to have 
its children enlightened musically 
through this supervisor’s efforts. 


sider 
as “theory” 
“practical.” 


This fact was brought home to me in 
striking fashion during my recent visit 
to the school. There is a summer school 
chorus, open to all students of the uni- 
versity whose and experience 
make them elegible. This chorus sings 
each evening, accompanied by the student 


voices 


orchestra. Ordinarily, such a_ chorus 
would have its evening rehearsals on 
some fairly difficult piece of music, 


which would be presented at the end of 
the term, as an exhibition bit of work 
for the school. But that is not the 
way they are doing things up at the 
New York “U.” Instead, they are sing- 
ing only such things as will be found 
practical for use in small cities and 
towns where it is not possible to secure 
voices for elaborate choral singing. Also 
this chorus is’ given’ instruction in 
methods for mapping out the musical 
assets of a town, how to effect organ- 


ization amone musical societies of the 
town and the musical forces of the 
schools, how to secure codperation of 


boards of trade, commercial clubs, men’s 
clubs, etc. In short, the supervisor is 
given an intensive course that will en- 
able him to take charge of the music in 
his town and direct it ably. 


What the School Stands For 


The New York University School of 
Music does not exploit the ideas or 
methods of an individual, as embodied in 
a system or course, but seeks to impart 
“education through music” in the broad- 
est sense of the phrase. 

Four summer terms of four weeks 
each are given. In reality, this means 
a four years’ course of work, for 
students are assisted in planning and 
carrying out a thorough plan of work 


throughout the months intervening be- 
tween the summer terms. The program 


includes ear-training, melody writing, 
elementary theory and harmony, ad- 


vanced harmony and composition, music 
reading, methods of teaching and super- 
vising music in_ elementary ~ schools, 
methods of organizing and conducting a 
department of music in high and normal 
schools, choral and orchestral conduct- 
ing, critic teaching, orchestration, mu- 
sical appreciation and history of music. 

This sounds formidable, but there is 
no danger of the new student being 
drowned in a multiplicity of classes. 
There is a process of selection, carefully 
worked out, whereby students are rap- 
idly transferred to the class in which 
they will receive the largest measure of 
assistance for their especial needs. 
“Orchestration” sounds formidable to 
the uninitiated. But it is not formidable 
when it is learned that the orchestration 
instruction given covers the ground es- 
sential to a supervisor who wishes to 
acquire sufficient technical knowledge to 
make simple transpositions for the in- 
struments of, perhaps, a small high 
school orchestra. 


How the Plan Works 


One of the interesting classes visited 
during my day at the school was the 
class in violin music under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Albert G. Mitchell of Boston. 
This is one of the most popular features 
of the school and is attracting much 
favorable attention. Dr. Mitchell’s 
unique plan for teaching correct posi- 
tion and bowing was discussed at some 
length in MUSICAL AMERICA last sum- 
mer. Its practicality is attested by the 
steadily increasing number that return 
to continue the method. 


Arthur J. Abbott, director of music 
in the public schools of Buffalo, N. Y., 
heads the summer school, and it is 
through his far-sighted vision of needs 
in public school music that the plan in 
use has been devised. Mr. Abbott leads 
the school orchestra. This is composed 


entirely of students and includes te 
violins, viola, ’cello, double-bass an 
flute. I said that Mr. Abbott leads th 
orchestra—he does when he is not mak 
ing one of the members lead. And wher 
the embryo conductor is at work th 
class. is, while it plays, preparing t 
give its criticisms on the conductor’ 
skill. It is one case where the orchestra 
members get a chance to “talk back” 

the leader, and no defect on the con 
ductor’s part escapes them, apparently 
Incidentally, this plan of Mr. Abbott’: 
has developed an exceptionally good lit 


tle orchestra in a_ surprisingly -short 
time. 

The work at the school begins at 
eight o’clock with music reading fo: 


students of the year course, under Mr 
Fuhrman’s leadership, and critic teach 
ing and choral conducting for those in 
the third course. The latter class is 
under Mr. Abbott’s supervision. From 
8:50 to 9:50 o’clock the entire schoo! 
gathers for chorus singing. The day, 
thereafter, is filled with classes in ear- 
training, music-reading, critic-teaching 
rote songs and melody writing, conducted 
bv Miss Konold, Miss McKinley and Miss 
McConnell; harmony is given by Newtor 
Swift, instructor in piano, and vocal in- 
struction by Jerome Hayes. 

This summer there has been an il- 
luminating series of lectures by Dr. 
Thomas Tapper, who is also conducting 
the courses in musical appreciation and 
in community music. Lectures have 
also been given by Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
Swift on differing phases of interest to 
students of piano and voice. M. S. 


Austrians to Reeuisition a Pipes to 
Fill Needs of War Industries 


PARIS, Aug. 22.— Bohemian papers 
announce, says a dispatch to the Havas 
Agency from’ Basle, that Austrian 
churches as well as organ builders have 
been notified that all organ pipes in al! 
churches of the monarchy will soon 
be requisitioned to fill the needs of war 
industries. 





PHILADELPHIAS 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 





MAESTRO ARTURO PAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and Maker of Artists 





Recognized here and abroad. Founder of a school, 
complete in all its branches. Former Musical Direc- 
tor and Yeacher of Famous Singers now or formerly 
different Opera Houses in America and 
Abroad. 


with the 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to the final 
preparation for the Operatic Stage or Concert Plat- 
form, including languages. 
Studio: Presser Building 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DOROTHY JOHNSTONE- BASELER > 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
_ Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


FLORA BRADLEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women's Voices} 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts., Send for Circular 





PHILIP WARREN COOKE 


TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER 


PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker Bldg. 
1520 C hestnut St. 


GERTRUDE DOHMEN 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio—-Recitals—lInstruction 
2410 W. Norris St. 


ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 





Concerts 








F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 


MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Fuller Builcing, 10 South 18th St. 


MILDRED FAAS 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1904 Spruce St. 


MAY FARLEY 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Leverington Ave. 


GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY | 


SOPRANO, INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 
PEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK 
College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 


THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky P rinciples Progressive Series 
71 t Cc hestnut Street 


PNo SSD HENRY GURNEY 





RECITAL 
556 KK. 





of O'd Ttalian School of Singing 
Zechwer-Hahn Phila. Musical Academy 
1G17 Spruce St, 


WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 
—Oratorio 


Apartments 








Opera—Symphony 


The Powelton 


W. PALMER HOXIE 


ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
TAUGHT 
VIOLIN AND THEORY 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
Studio: 410 Fuller Bldg., 10 S. 18th St. 








SCHMIDT 


EMIL F., With WILLIAM A., 
Violinist Philadelphia Orchestra Violoncellist 
Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studic: 1714 Chestnut St. 


FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
327 North Lawrenee St. 


EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 
Certified Teacher of 
The Dunning System and Progressive Series 


PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 
1600 Master Street 


WM. F. HAPPICH 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ETC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 
PIANO, HARMONY. COUNTERPOINT AND 
ry ORY 
Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


7 HENRY HOTZ ; 
1710 Pel Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANKLIN E. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Br anches: 1714 Chestnut St. 





VIOLIN, 











JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


YOICE 
Studio: 308-10 Presser Building. 1714 Chestnut Street 
Bell | phone phone Spruce 6 608 


- ABBIE R. KEELY > 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut S¢. 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Pr resser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


217 S. 20th Street 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of “Expression in Singing.’’ ‘‘One of the 
best of recent works on the Art.’’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Rep. of the famous Mme. Frida Ashforth of 
New York. 127 South 46th St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 








 Chetdieaaan Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly in al] its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 


1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 
‘2 = W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
182 0 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R. 


D. B. H. MACAULEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St, 


EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1S0G Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 
CHU RCH—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


~ MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales, R. C. Church 
2126 = ine St. 


FREDERICK MAXSON oXCEE!. 
ceaeeaatis FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 


17th Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electrie Organ 


ANNE McDONOUGH 


SIGHT SINGING 
1723 Chestnut St. 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St. 











ED. P. MONCK 
BARITONE 
1714 Chestnut Street 
New com ' 


New com NICOLA A. MONTANI 


The H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., 
“The Bells’’ Cantata for women’s voices. 
de Ballet’’ Piano (also Orchestra). 

Concert Aria Soprano or 





a 
“Scenes 
‘‘Invitation’’ 
Tenor. 


MARY MILLER MOUNT 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 


RECITALS—CONCERTS 
904 South 47th St. Tel. Woodland 463 
-MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


SINS- MRS, PHILLIPS JENKINS 1820 Chest 


Teacher of successful artists, including “tk ne 
Segal, ‘‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, ‘‘Only Girl.’ 
sarbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cos., This 
Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn McGinley 
Symphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda Pentland 
“Love O’Mike,’’ Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus 
“Gypsy Love,’’ Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co 
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7 ican Association for Musical Art, Mr. 
ONG DEFERRED COAST Casadesus and his associates were in- ' 

TOUR FOR MISS DUNCAN duced to come to America last winter - , 


acer and Seven of Her Pupils Will 
‘ross Continent Early in the Season 
A Tour Thrice Postponed 


When Isadora Duncan and her class 
seven girl dancers reach the Pacific 
ist early in the coming season, Miss 


nean will have accomplished a thing 
. has had in mind for many years. On 
- first American tour in 1908-9 she ex- 
+ed to dance in the Far West, but, 
‘ne to unavoidable circumstances, the 


_ 


ter part of her tour was canceled. 











Isadora Duncan, Classic Dancer 


The same fate has overtaken her twice 
since that time, and this has been a 
source of particular disappointment to 
her, because she was born in California. 

The coming tour, which will occupy 
eight weeks in all, will open Oct. 20 in 
the East and will include one week in 
New England, three weeks en route to 
the coast and four weeks in the Far 
West. The entire tour will be under the 
management of R. E. Johnston. 

Miss Duncan regards her class of seven 
virls as one of the best she has ever had. 
The girls are from sixteen to twenty-two 
vears of age. 

During the summer Miss Duncan has 
been domiciled in a country home at 
long Beach and has had her class with 
her all the season. 


Willeke to Take Prominent Place 
Among Next Season’s Solo Artists 


Willem Willeke, the ’cellist, formerly 
if the Kneisel Quartet, is assured a 
prominent place among next season’s 
solo artists. Before he came to America 
to join the Kneisels some ten years ago 
Mr. Willeke had made extensive tours of 
france, Germany, Holland and Scan- 
dinavia, but of late his engagements with 
the quartet have precluded all except an 
casional solo appearance such as that 
made with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra last season. Now that ,he is 
ivailable, prominent orchestras are tak- 


ing advantage of the fact, and among 
those with which he will appear next 
eason are the Chicago and St. Louis 


He will also give 
Roberts and 
and Cleveland 


Symphony Orchestras. 
oint recitals with Emma 
John Powell in Erie, Pa., 
espectively, and he is one of the artists 
innounced for a recital in the Oberlin 
Ohio) Conservatory course of concerts. 


Société des Instruments Anciens_ to 
Sail for America in October 


A cable message from 
esus, founder and leader 

Instruments Anciens, 
rganization will sail from 
iiddle of October in order to begin its 
econd concert tour early in November. 
nder the auspices of the French-Amer- 


Henri Casa- 
of the Société 


France the 





states that his © 


and a single concert was sufficient to cre- 
ate so much interest that seven public 
and nine private appearances were made 
in New York alone, while a tour of many 
Eastern and Middle Western cities was 


quickly arranged by Loudon Charlton. 
The Société’s next American visit will 
be for six weeks only. 


CONCERT ON CRATER’S RIM 


Intrepid Hawaiians Perform on Summit 
of Kilauea, Active Volcano 


HONOLULU, Aug. 6.—For the first time 
in the history of the Hawaiian Islands, 
a band of musicians gave a concert yes- 
terday on the rim of Kilauea Volcano. 
The serenade was given in honor of 
Mme. Pele, the Hawaiian goddess of all 
volcanos, who, according to tradition, 
makes her residence in Kilauea. 

A few years ago the idea of a band 
concert at the edge of the volcano would 
have been regarded as a dream, but to- 
day it is possible, because of automobiles 
and a concrete and macadam road which 
leads directly from the seashore at Hilo 
to the rim of the crater, where a park 
area has been arranged. The Hilo band, 
composed of Hawaiians, Portuguese, Fil- 
ipinos and other nationalities, made a 
trip from Hilo to Kilauea in two hours, 
walked fifty feet and then stood upon the 
crags of lava directly overlooking the 
vast sea of molten, raging lava, which 
roared insistently. 

The band played first the Hawaiian 
national air—‘Hawaii Pono I’’-—and 
then “Aloha Oe,” the voleano accom- 
panying with its deep diapason. 


TROOPS APPLAUD SPALDING 


Violinist Accedes to Regulars’ Request 
for His Own “Alabama” 


Albert Spalding, the distinguished vio- 
linist, accompanied by Andre Benoist, 
gave a splendid program for the United 
States Regulars stationed near Little 
Silver N. J., on Thursday evening, Aug. 
23. One of the soldiers was heard to re- 
mark. “I wonder if he’ll play ‘Ala- 
bama.’ Soon a whole chorus of voices 
had taken up the refrain: ‘Ask him to 
play it; ask him for ‘Alabama.’” So 
Spalding gave the boys in khaki “Ala- 
bama” as only he can play it. In return 
the violinist received a rousing cheer. 
Mr. Spalding was in splendid form. He 
performed a finely designed program 
with Mis wonted mastery and granted 
extras in response to the vehement ap- 
plause. 


Merle Armitage and Fauchon Easter 
Wed 

Merle Armitage, 

for the last year 


who has been located 
as concert manager in 
Wichita, Kan., was recently married to 
Fauchon Easter. They are spending the 
summer at St. Alban’s, Vt. Miss Easter 
has been head of the piano department 
for three years at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kan. 
Mr. Armitage is now assistant to Dr. 
Lee, president of the National Society 
for Broader Education, at Carlisle, Pa. 
He will still, however, have his course 
in Wichita, presenting to his patrons 
Mabel Garrison, Sophie Braslau, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy, Josef 
Hofmann, Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink and Mme. Galli-Curci. 


Friedberg’s Fourth American Season to 
Open in Philadelphia 


Carl Friedberg, the pianist, will open 
his fourth American season in October 
with a pair of concerts in Philadelphia 
with the Symphony Orchestra. Follow- 
ing this, he will give his first New York 
recital, and his manager has already re- 
ceived numerous inquiries about request 
numbers. Those requests are princi- 
pally for Schumann, Chopin and Brahms. 
Mr. Friedberg will again make a South- 
ern tour in midwinter, starting late in 
December, when he will go to Florida to 
appear in special concerts. From there 
he will play return engagements in Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Tennessee. In April 
Mr. Friedberg is booked for a four 
weeks’ tour of the Pacific Coast. 
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MISS NASH AS SOLOIST 


Pianist to Appear with Tri-City and 
Detroit Symphony Societies—Re 
engaged by Boston Orchestra 

















Frances Nash, Pianist 


American 
cov- 


Frances Nash, the young 
pianist, whose concert appearances 
ered a wide territory last season, is now 
at her summer home at Heath, Mass., 
preparing for the busiest season of her 

‘areer. Again return engagements will 
play a conspicuous part in her work and 
her appearances will include two with 


played before. 

Miss Nash will make her first appear- 
ance with the Tri-City Symphony Or- 
chestra at Davenport, Iowa, on Dec. 3, 
and she will be heard with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra for the first time 
on April 21. As this will be Miss Nash’s 
third consecutive appearance in Detroit, 
her selections are “by request.’”” She will 


play the Chopin E Minor Concerto and 
the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy. 
When Irances Nash made her first 


appearances with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Cambridye and Worcester 
last season her success was conspicuous. 
That success has high praise in a return 
engagement with the same distinguished 
organization, but this time she will play 
with the Boston Symphony in Boston. 
The Saint-Saéns Concerto has been 
chosen as her medium. 


Urges Bohemian Club of California to 
Broaden Its Scope 

“The Bohemian Club 
magnificent stage in the world. 
asks Redfe rn Mason in the San Francisco 
EKxaminer, “don’t they give ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’? As matters stand, they are run- 
ning division on the works of a little 
group of amiable folk who are better 
clubmen than artists. Why not open 
the grove to all artistic America? Victor 
Herbert or Horatio Parker, Cadman or 
Mrs. Beach, might write a work and the 
Bohemians win the distinction of launch- 
ing a masterpiece.” 


the 


most 


Why,” 


has 


Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, 
whose next concert season will be her 
first under the direction of Annie I ried- 
berg, is booked for a number of im- 
portant engagements, one of which is a 
recital before the Century Club of Pitts- 
burgh in January. After this concert she 


is engaged for a joint recital tour 
through the northern part of Canada 
with Tina Lerner, the famous Russian 
pianist. 
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By John Ireland. (London: 


Ltd.) 


RHAPSODY. 
Winthrop Rogers, 


A work of dazzling originality, this 
Rhapsody for the piano arrests our at- 
tention. It confirms our opinion of Mr. 
Ireland’s distinguished gifts, expressed 
in a review of his “Marigold” a month or 
so ago in this journal. 

As big as Cyril Scott, as free as any 
modern writing music, John Ireland is 
one of England’s most conspicuous 
creative musicians. This is a work that 
is an expression of his healthy and vivid 





“A voice of extraordinary richness and 


"—-NEW YORK SUN. 


power. 


EMMA 


ROBERTS 


Contralto 


“Pure contraltos are quite as scarce as 
great tenors, and when one is heard possess- 
ing mellow ’cello-like notes as well as the 
ability to soar to heights to be envied by 
( without the loss of the contralto 


meZZos, 

quality, it is a treat indeed. Such was Miss 
Roberts’ voice.”--EVENING STAR (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 
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personality, a personality that teems 
with big, forceful ideas. Ultra-modern 
to the core, it is sound in structure and 
the creation of a musician whose mod- 
ernity of utterance is a logical develop- 
ment from a solid foundation. Sixteen 
pages in length, it moves quickly and is 
not without interest for a moment. 
Percy Grainger would play it thrillingly; 
it is to be hoped that he will. 
*K * * 


“LOVE LIKE THE DAWN CAME STEAL- 
ING.’’ By Charles Wakefield Cadman, Op. 
64, No. 2. (Boston: White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co.) 


Mr. Cadman can write a song in the 
popular vein, even in 1917. This is a 
bright and effective one, composed for 
Dorothy Jardon, and its ending will make 
any audience applaud it heartily. It is 
not difficult either to sing or play. Three 
keys, high, medium and low, are issued. 

A. W. K. 


* * * 


MENUETTO IN MODO ANTICO. By A. 
Walter Kramer. (New York: Breitkopf & 
Hartel.) “A FRAGMENT (When the Sun’s 
Gone Down),’”’ Intermezzo. By A. Walter 
Kramer, Op. 40, Nos. 1 and 2. (New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro.) 


These three new piano pieces by A. 
Walter Kramer latterly issued should 
make a ready appeal to pianists seeking 
for new American material of a not too 
ponderable -caliber. One of them, a 
“Menuetto in Modo Antico,” issued by 
sreitkopf and Hirtel, may, in fact, be 
rated among the most spontaneous and 
charming things Mr. Kramer has done, 
a conceit as gracious and as fetching as 


his earlier and lastingly popular “In 
Elizabethan Days,” as fresh and _ in- 


sinuatingly delicate in musical quality, 
as finely molded in form and as sensi- 
tively and creatively written. Especial 
grace characterizes the contrasting sec- 
tion, in which the composer’s inspiration 
does not flag, as happens so often in 


passages written out of deference to 
formal convention. 
The other numbers, published by J. 


ischer & Bro., are an Intermezzo and 
“A Fragment,” freer in form and rather 
more elaborate in harmony and design. 
This tone picture, which bears in addi- 
tion the programmatic superscription, 
“When the sun’s gone down,” is senti- 
mentally conceived and atmospheric in 
its freely changing tonalities and opulent 
chords of the ninth. The Intermezzo, a 
lighter bit, has a dainty salon quality 
and in melody is not unsuggestive of Vic- 
tor Herbert. H. F. P. 


* * 


‘““PASTORALE.” By Igor Stravinsky. “‘THE 
COTTAGE MAID.”’ By Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven. (Boston: Charles W. Homeyer & 
Co.) 


There will be great interest naturally 
in this Stravinsky song, for Stravinsky 
is musically surely one of the men of the 
hour. To be sure, it is not, unless we 
err, late Stravinsky, but it has much in- 
dividuality; it has rhythmic personality. 
And is it not in the department of 
rhythm that Stravinsky has pointed new 
paths? The song is written on the 
sounds “A-ou,” no words being employed. 
The mood is pastoral, the piano accom- 
paniment fine in texture and feeling. 

This is an admirable edition of Bee- 


thoven's pretty song for a high voice. In 


fact, it is one of the best of Beethoven’s 
songs and should be sung much. 
: = = 
INTERMEZZO. By Paula Szalit, Op. 3, No. 
3. Arranged by Richard Keys Biggs. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
This appealing little number, one of 


the nicest modern bits of its kind, has 
been set for the organ in most capable 
style by Mr. Biggs. As a short piece 
for use in both church and recital it will 


find many admirers. 
* co * 


SEPT IMPROVISATIONS POUR ORGUE. 
By Camille Saint-Saéns, Op. 150. (Paris: 
A. Durand et Fils.) 


Verdi at eighty wrote his “Falstaff” 
and proved to a world that thongh he 
was no longer in the lists that he could 
not only write at that venerable age, but 
that he could achieve a masterpiece. We 
have been of the opinion for some years 
that the creative days of M. Saint-Saéns 
were over. With his “Seven Improvisa- 
tions for Organ,” his 150th opus num- 
ber, he startles us; he convinces us that 
he still’ has moments when the Prome- 
thean fire burns. And he is a:most 
eighty-two years old! 

Watching the new music written for 
the organ in recent years we are frank 
to say that we have seen nothing that 
compares with these Improvisations. 
Saint-Saéns at his best these are and 
that best is a pillar in French music. 
Real improvisations in the strict organ 
sense, the French master has outdone 
himself in them. Though better known 
for his orchestral, operatic and piano 
music, he has always loved the organ and 
those of use who know his Breton Rhap- 
sodies for the king of instruments have 
long revered him. 

The first improvisation has a “whole- 
tone” atmosphere. It is the only music 
in this idiom by Saint-Saéns that we 
know and it is surprising how success- 
fully he has handled it; for he has 
worked many years in France, seen his 
younger compatriots—Debussy, Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, et al.—blare new paths, 
and yet retained his idiom. In sharp 
contrast with the “whole-tone” portion 
of his improvisation is the section in E 
major, one of the most appealing things 
in all Saint-Saéns. Next is a “Feria 
Pentecostes” in B Minor, then a Poco 
adagio improvisation in E Flat, 4/4 time, 
next an Allegretto, A Major, 6/8 time; 
one called “Pro Martyris,” Lento, G 
Minor, 4/4 time; “Pro Defunctis,” 
Lento, B Minor, 4/4 time, and finally an 
Allegro giocoso, A Minor, 3/4 time. 

All seven are organ compositions of 
great worth; not one of them is unim- 
portant. The greatest of them @#re the 
“Pro Martyris” and “Pro Defunctis.” 
The latter seems to us to be an elegiac 
tribute to the men who have fallen on 
the field of battle in the last three years, 
a superbly wrought utterance in honor 
of the dead, deeply felt and strongly 
moving. All of them are masterly in 
structure and the great skill of their 
composer, a contrapuntist by divine right 
as well as a genial melodist and rich 
harmonist, is evidenced markedly in 
them. Saint-Saéns writes beautiful 
counterpoint as naturally as most per- 
sons write their language. Music is 
surely his language! These Improvisa- 
tions, written in his latest years, will be- 
come standard works in organ literature, 
works that will be played by organists 
of a later day with the same interest and 
appreciation that is expended by our 
organists on the sonatas of Rheinberger, 
the chorales of Franck, the Reubke 
“Ninety-fourth Psalm” and other signif- 
icant works of the literature. They are 
dedicated to Eugéne Gigout, professor 
of organ at the Paris Conservatoire. 

A. W. K. 
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Charles Cooper in Joint Recital wit} 


Englebert Roentgen 


Charles Cooper, the young America: 
pianist, and Englebert Roentgen, th 
Dutch ’cellist, were heard in a delight 
ful concert in the Maverick series a 
Woodstock, N. Y., on Sunday afternoon 
Aug. 19. The program included work 
by César Franck, Saint-Saéns and De 
bussy. The audience was one of th 
largest of the season and the artist 
were given a most enthusiastic recep 
tion. Mr. Cooper will be heard alone i: 
a recital at the Maverick on Sept. 2 





A Song to Stimulate Salesmen 


Gabriel L. Hines has written a son; 
on the popular lines, “It Can Be Done. 
The song was composed at the reques 
of the World’s Salesmanship Congress 
which organization intends to distribut: 
it to all salesmen throughout the Unite 
States and establish it as a slogan in a] 
business concerns. 
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Giuseppe Verdi and His Poet-Collaborators (XIV) 











—— 





«7HAT a pity that the true friendship 

V existing between Giuseppe Verdi 

the famous Italian poet and trans- 

r, Andrea Maffei, did not fructify in 

icher and riper harvest of collabora- 

' The two wrote but a single opera 
tther and that a decided failure. 


Maffei must be 
regarded as_ one 
of the most im- 


portant of Italian 
litterati. Born at 
Riva on the Lago 
di Garda in 1796, 
he went to Ger- 
many when but 
fifteen and, at 
Munich, studied 
hard, showed much 
talent, and became 
a veritable Ger- 
man—as far. as 
language was con- 
cerned. At the 
age of twenty, he 
first attracted at- 
tention with a 
imbued with 





Maurice Halperson 


scholarly Italian version, 
poetic distinction, of the German poet 
Gessner’s “Idyls.” But the poet whom 


Maffei i he with all the enthusiasm of 
the Latin was Schiller, a translation of 
whose dramas, written in Italian of 
classic simplicity and grace, he left his 
people—a priceless legacy. In Maffei’s 
stanzas—a rare thing—we breathe the 
very atmosphere of their originals, and 
the nobility of Schiller’s lines could not 
have been expressed in a fashion more 
linguistically rich and genial. Among 
translations, in fact, this wor« of Maf- 
fei’s takes first rank, and is sufficient to 
insure him a place among the most in- 
spired translators of all time. His other 
work of this description in the field of 
German letters is also classic in quality. 
In his Italian anthology Schiller’s lyric 
poems sound like the originals; and no 
‘ess worthy of praise are his transcripts 
of Goethe’s “Faust,” “Hermann and 
Dorothea” and, in particular, “Iphi- 
genia” into the lingua toscana. 

The English tongue, too, Maffei made 
his own in so masterly a manner that he 
was able to be of notable service to his 
countrymen His powerful mentality 
encompassed the work of Milton, of 
Thomas Moore and Byron. His transla- 
tion of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
published in Turin, 1857, later, 1863, in 
Florence) takes equal rank with his 
translations from the German, and the 
same may be said of his many Italiani- 
zations of Byron’s poems. Maffei is less 
notable as an original poet, although 
many of his poems contain fine lines and 
striking passages. 


“The Robbers” 


Verdi and Maffei often met in Monte- 
catini, a Tuscan Marienbad, and in F lor- 
ence; and, between these two congenial 
pirits, enthusiasts in beauty and ideal- 
ism, an intimate friendship developed. 


(first. 


Maffei had called his younger friend’s 
attention to Schiller, and Verdi devoted 
himself energetically to a study of the 
great German idealist to whom he was so 
near akin in spirit. To this circumstance 


alone may be ascribed the fact that 
Verdi set no less than five Schiller 
dramas to music. These were “Die 
Rauber” (“The Robbers”); “Die Jung- 
frau von Orleans” (“Joan of Are’); 
“Kabale und Liebe,” known in_ its 
operatic form as “Luisa Miller’; 
“Fiesco” (“Simone Boccanegra”) and 


“Don Carlos.” Maffei had brought “The 
Robbers” to Verdi’s notice in Monteca- 
tini, in the same year that the London 
impresario Lumley had commissioned the 
composer to write an opera for Her Ma- 


























From Left to Right: 


Arrigo Boito, the Celebrated Italian Composer and Poet, 


of thought and facile versification do not 
atone for tedious exposition, a non- 
dramatic working-up and an interminable 
drawing out of his subject, certain to 
destroy all interest in his dramatis per- 
SONk. 

The subject of collaboration was never 
again broached between Maffei and Verdi. 
Their friendship remained untroubled, 
but Maffei, without envy, saw others 
gather laurels as the master’s librettists 
which~-he himself had not been able to 
cull. With the exception of “Otello” 
and “Falstaff,” Maffei witnessed his 
gifted friend’s every triumph with un- 
divided satisfaction and admiration, for 
he did not die until 1885, at the age of 
eighty-nine. 
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the Librettist of Verdi’s “Otello” 


important Paris theaters, 
the Gymnase, the Variété, the Vaudeville 
Comedie Krancaise were 
unable to supply the demand for works 
by this popular writer. 

This almost uneanny literary fertility 
was possible only because of a staff of 
collaborators, an institution resembling 
the celebrated Académie of the elder 
Dumas who, as is known, had much of 
his work carried out in detail by a circle 
of trusty collaborators and_ pupils. 
Scribe’s best known collaborators were G. 
Delavigne, Meélesville, Legouvé, Dupin, 
Brazier, Varnier, Carmouche, Bayard, 
Saintine, Dumanoir, Masson, Roger and 
Duverier, of whom the last-named col- 
laborated with Scribe on the book of the 
“Sicilian Vespers.”’ 

Seribe produced more than 500 works. 
They often show traces of having been 
hurriedly written; the author often 
seems superficial and his power of ob- 
servation at fault; yet his plays radiate 
piquancy, they have style and brilliancy 
of composition, and are almost without 
exception  scenically most effective. 
Scribe’s opera librettos, some seventy in 
number, did as much to make him 
famous as his plays. He was the libret- 


tist of the sensational Meyerbeerian 
operatic “hits,” and did his share in 
making them, since he gave his friend 




















and “Fal- 


staff”; Giuseppe Verdi in 1855, Forty-two Years Old, When He Wrote “The Sicilian Vespers,” Libretto by Scribe and 


Duveirier; 


jesty’s Theater. Maffei volunteered to 
write the libretto and thus “I Masna- 
dieri’”’ was written—a score destined to 
fail dismally. In London the work met 
with the most positive disapproval from 
the public, and later performances on 
various Italian stages had no better for- 
tune. It was certainly not Lumley’s 
fault, for he had high hopes for this work 
of the Italian master, already famous, 
and had spared no expense in the matter 
of a well-devised mise-en-scene and a 
cast of really great artists. None less 
than Jenny Lind, then in the zenith of 
her powers, created the part of Amalia, 
the heroine. But all in vain—the opera 
did not even achieve a succés d’estime. 
It was what has later been called an in- 
succes d’estime. 

Yet though the music of Verdi’s “The 
Robbers” cannot be classed with his more 
inspired settings, the score (which I have 
looked through at Ricordi’s in Milan) 
contains a number of poetic pages. The 
libretto is its main defect. It is the 
work of a littérateur whose distinction 
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Eugéne Scribe, the Famous French Littérateur, the Librettist of 


I might mention, incidentally, a_ bit 
of malice on the part of an English 
paper which appeared on the day follow- 
ing the lamentable London premiére of 
“IT Masnadieri.” It merely reproduced 
pictures of Verdi and Maffei, with the 
caustic underlying legend, “The Rob- 
bers!” 

Eugene Scribe 


Eugene Scribe, too, in his day the most 
influential of Parisian littérateurs, the 
literary autocrat of the French capital 
at a time when Paris was the unques- 
tioned “center of the universe,” the 
metropolitan norm of all art, also figures 
in the list of Verdi’s librettists with an 
opera book. And he paralleled the 
failure of Maffei’s book for “The Rob- 
bers” with his “Sicilian Vespers,” per- 
formed for the first time in Paris in 
1855. 

Scribe’s was a personality of such im- 
portance, his influence on his own epoch 
so considerable, that he may well de- 
serve detailed consideration. As Verdi’s 
librettist, however, he plays too minor a 
part to call for more than a summing-up 
in a few phrases. His renown was in- 
ternational! and he is still counted among 
the genuinely famous. Born in Paris 
in 1791, where he died in 1861, this poet 
of the theater first studied law, ‘but threw 
it aside after his first great successes, 
in order to follow his true vocation. His 
first dramatic works fell flat, but in 1816 
a play written with uncommon skill and 
subtlety brought the deserved reward. 
Thenceforward, fortune was, with few 
exceptions, his constant friend and the 
public swore by him. He could pride 
himself on an imposing succession of 
striking successes, the more notable since 
Scribe is one of the most celebrated of 
those authors who have produced in 
quantity and with tremendous speed. 
For nearly twenty years (until 1830), 
he produced a new play every month, 
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Verdi’s “The Sicilian Vespers.” 


the books of “Robert the Devil,” ‘‘The 

Huguenots,” “Prophet,” “Star of the 

North” and “L’Africaine.” Other cele- 

brated operas for which he wrote the 

books were Auber’s “Dumb Girl of 

Portici,” “Fra Diavolo,” Halévy’s 
’ 


“Jewess,” ete. 
Scribe as He Impressed Wagner 


Scribe’s unquestioned importance, his 
literary ability and rare gifts have been 
best expressed by Richard Wagner, in an 
article in the Huropa magazine, pub- 
lished in Paris, during that master’s un- 
happy sojourn in the city on the Seine. 
Wagner says: “I saw Scribe sitting in 
an exceedingly comfortable silk dressing 
gown, drinking a cup of chocolate. He 
may well feel the need of it, I thought. 





[Continued on page 26] 
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He has just risen from his work-table, 
where for two uninterrupted hours he has 
been giving free rein to his hippogriff’s 
fancy in daring excursions through the 
wonderland of romance, and, no doubt, is 
wearied! 

“Yet anyone who might imagine that 
Scribe really rested during breakfast 
would be greatly mistaken. Chairs fill 
every nook and corner of the elegantly 
appointed room, and each chair is occu- 
pied by some Paris littérateur or com- 
poser. With each of these gentlemen he 
is carrying on a most important discus- 
sion, one which in another would not ad- 
mit of the least interruption. Yet with 
each individual one of his callers he is 
planning the foundation of some drama, 
opera, comedy or vaudeville; with each 
he is inventing some absolutely novel 
plot. With one he is devising some in- 
dissoluble dramatic impasse; for another 
he is cutting some Gordian knot. With 
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a third he is considering the best means 
of doing away with the hero, with the 
fourth he is agreeing on a double mar- 
riage. At the same time he is busy 
writing notes, letters to acquaintances 
and friends—especially friends of the 
fairer sex. And while his own pen flows, 
he is dictating to others. Incidentally, 
he pays 500 francs for a pedigreed pup. 
And while attending to all this, he is 
also occupied in gathering material for 
a new work, and in fifteen minutes has 
produced a play whose existence no one 
as yet suspects!” 


Verdi’s Star Librettist 


If Arrigo Boito—the most illustrious 
name in the list of Verdi’s librettists— 
exerted the most far-reaching influence 
on the master, it might have been due to 
the fact that, aside from being a talented 
and, indeed, an exceptional poet, he was 
also a composer of reputation. This 
providential fact made him the col- 
laborator who, in his two _ librettos, 
“Otello” and “Falstaff,” opened up the 
magic realms of Shakespeare to Verdi, 
and gave the latter the scaffolding for 
his greatest creative thought. 

Boito is one of the most distinctive 
figures of modern Italy. Born in Bel- 
luno, 1842, he traveled extensively and 
reacted deeply to the influence of Paris 
and Germany. In the last-named coun- 
try he made the acquaintance of Wagner 
and Wagnerism, and became a_ whole- 
hearted convert to this gospel. Aside 
from Italian, Polish influences had their 
effect on Boito, whose mother was the 
Polish Countess’ Radolinska. After 
graduating with honors from the Milan 
Conservatory, he threw himself into the 
thick of the modern musical battle of 
ideas, and became one of the most en- 
thusiastic and fearless defenders of 
Wagner in Italy. His convictions in this 
connection are expressed in his leading 
work, the opera, “Mefistofele,” which 
made a sensational failure in Milan in 
1868, only to have a glorious resurrection 
in the more advanced city of Bologna, 





which was more open to modern impres- 
sions than was conservative Milan. 
This score excited the most virulent dis- 
cussion in Italy, and Boito rather enjoyed 
his role of a martyr, for to tell the truth, 
the Scala at Milan had seldom witnessed 
a more complete fiasco than that of this 
opera. 

For the moment, let us consider Boito’s 
importance exclusively as a composer. 
Two operas of his, “Nerone” and ‘“Ores- 
tiade,” have often been announced, but 
never performed. And this despite the 
fact that the composer has promised 
them, “Nerone,” in particular, time and 
again. Four years ago it was said that 
this work, expected with impatience, 
would be produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House here, with Caruso in the 
title role; and that the composer was 
only making a few slight changes, the 
better to adapt Caruso’s role for that 
tenor’s purposes. But Toscanini was 
right when he told me at the time, in the 
most positive manner, that Boito had no 
intention of having his work staged. 
Why? There are several current ver- 
sions. 

Formerly the tale ran that Boito had 
decided to devote himself altogether to 
his honored friend, Verdi, a hypothesis 
which fell to the ground when that 
great master died in 1901. Then Boito’s 
excessive modesty and self-criticism, as 
well as his nervousness, which precluded 
his again exposing himself to the excit- 
ing chances of an important premiére, 
were alleged. And this theory appears 
the more reasonable of the two, since 
Boito is at present some _ seventy-five 
years of age. 

My own view with regard to Boito’s 
disinclination to bring forward his 
“Nerone” almost leads me to believe that 
his music—written several decades past 
—in the composer’s own opinion and, 
perhaps, in fact, may have become old- 
fashioned. We all know how rapidly an 
opera ages—it would not be surprising 
if the composer lacked courage and con- 
fidence to allow a score to brave the foot- 








TO DISCOUNT EFFECT OF DRAFT’S INROADS 


Los Angeles Choral Club Increases 
Its Membership to Offset 
Expected Losses 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 22.—Anticipating 
the effect of the military conscription on 
its membership, the Orpheus Club has 
increased its roll to more than a hun- 
dred names. As maybe fifteen or 
twenty of its men will go into the army, 
that will still leave its usual number for 
the coming season. Its new officers are: 
J. G. Warren, president; C. C. Putnam, 
vice-president; J. R. Rutherford and Ray 
Charlton, secretaries; Ivan Zuber, li- 
brarian; Will Garroway, accompanist, 
and J. P. Dupuy, director. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has torn 
himself from the social enjoyments of 
Los Angeles for the solitude of his moun- 
tain lodge, near Loveland, Col., where 
he will stay about six weeks and then 
begin his fall concert tour. He has de- 
voted a part of each day this summer to 
composition. 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
will give three morning concerts this sea- 
son and fill a number of dates outside its 
regular series. Henry Schoenefeld, its 
conductor, has been asked by the director 
of the musical section of the Library of 
Congress, O. G. Sonneck, for several of 
the original manuscripts of his works 
for preservation in that institution. This 
is but another tribute to the esteem in 
which Mr. Schcenefeid is held as an 


American composer of marked ability. 

red W. Blanchard, business manager 
of the Symphony Orchestra, has begun 
an active canvass for the guarantee fund 
for next season. Action in this matter 
was postponed on account of the Liberty 
Bond and Red Cross excitement. 

The American Composers’ Club, head- 
ed by James W. Pierce, is issuing a bul- 
letin of American composers, which soon 
will be ready for distribution. The club 
plans monthly meetings, at which the 
manuscripts submitted will be performed 
and criticised. Composers from any part 
of America are being invited to member- 
ship and to submit their manuscripts to 
Mr. Pierce at 1350 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles. 

William H. Lott, president of the local 
branch of the California Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, reports that this branch 
desires the next State meeting and h®*s 
made application for it to the State 
Board of the association. There is little 
enthusiasm here among the teachers for 
the association and Mr. Lott, by secur- 
ing the State meeting, hopes to arouse 
the teachers to the benefits of co-opera- 
tion, in the city and out. 

The Symphony String Quartet has ar- 
ranged its membership for this season 
as follows: Arthur M. Perry, first vio- 
lin; W. M. Bower, second violin: Josef 
Rosenfeld, viola, and Earl M. Bright, 
violoncello. They have selected a strong 
repertoire for their concerts, includine 
works by M. F. Mason and Charles FE. 
Pemberton, local composers. 

F, G. 
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Mlle. Mimi Aguglia, Who Will Be One 


of the Metropolitan’s New Prima 


Donnas This Season 


When the curtain rolls up on the sea- 


son at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next November, a new prima donna, 


Mile. Mimi Aguglia will make her bow 
for the first time on the American oper- 
atic stage. Mlle. Aguglia is a native 
of Sicily and is barely out of her ’teens. 
Six years ago the late Daniel Frohman, 
traveling in Italy, stopped in a little 
village in Sicily and visited the opera 
house, where he heard Mlle. Aguglia in 
a repertoire of folk-songs. He was so 
struck by the charm and range of the 
youthful singer’s voice that he visited 
her parents and prevailed upon them to 
permit her to come to America. She 
‘ame, with a tentative agreement with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. While 
she was having her voice cultivated she 
appeared at intervals at the 
Theater, an institution dedicated to the 
Hebrew drama and grand opera, on the 
Bowery, New York, and made short con- 
cert tours in New York State and New 
England. The photograph of Mlle. 
Aguglia shows her in her open-air “rest 
room” on the roof of her residence at 
Bath Beach, N. Y. 


to Give Historical Series of 


Organ Concerts 


Bonnet 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, 
will make an extensive tour this season, 
embracing the principal cities from coast 
to eoast. Mr. Bonnet is now in the 
mountains preparing for the tournée. 
One of the principal events of his season 


People’s © 


will be the performance in New York 
and other leading musical centers of an 
historical series of organ concerts, which 
he has already given with great success 
in the leading capitals of Europe. The 
programs will embrace a complete his- 
tory of organ music from the earliest 
periods to the present day. The first 
concert will be devoted to the primitive 
masters up to Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Mr. Bonnet has prepared an edition of 
these rare works for the organ, with bio- 
graphical and analytical notes, which is 
soon to be published. 


TWO ROCHESTER “SONG 
AND LIGHT’? CONCERTS 


Festival Chorus and Park Band Join in 
Attractive Program—New Quartet 
Appears—Forest Lawn Concert 


; ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 22.—A Vene- 
tian “Song and Light” concert, given by 
the Festival Chorus, Oscar Gareissen, 
conductor, and the Park Band, Theodore 
Dossenbach, conductor, proved attrac- 
tive to a gathering of 2000 persons, in 
spite of chilly weather, on Friday eve- 
ning, Aug. 18, at Seneca Park. Among 
the numbers on the program were Han- 
del’s Largo, sung by twenty-four voices 
from the chorus; the “Inflammatus” 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Mrs. E. 
G. King singing the soprano part in 
strong, clear tones; a new “Southern 
Rhapsody,” played by the Park Band, 
and a duet by Mrs. King and Mrs. C. A. 
Howland, “See the Pale Moon,” by Cam- 
pana, 
_ The Festival Male Quartet made its 
first appearance, singing “Sally in Our 
Alley” and a lullaby, “Sleep While the 
Night Winds Sigh.” The quartet is com- 
posed of Walter Trimby, James Went- 
worth, George Frank and Henry J. 
Schlegel. The lanterns and slides made 
by Claude Bragdon for the Community 
Chorus and later bought by the city were 
used on this occasion. , 
Another “Song and Light” concert (the 
name proving popular) was given the 
following night by a group of Rochester 
people at Forest Lawn on the lake shore. 
The lights were loaned by the city, as 


the entertainment was for the benefit of | 


the Red Cross. Those taking part were 
the Forest Lawn Community Chorus, 
Mrs. C. C. Nicholson, soprano; Donald 
R. Cole, tenor; Jessica Requa Cole, so- 
prano; Sara Requa Vick, contralto; Mrs. 
Krederick W. Coit, violinist; Anna Crip- 
pen, esthetic dancer; Lenna Royce, Mrs. 
Milton Hogle and Mrs. C. E. Cornwall, 
accompanists. Hermann Dossenbach was 
musical director. MARY ERTZ WILL. 


Noteworthy Chamber Music Concert 
Given in Mexico City 


Mexico City, Aug. 14.—In honor of 
the Chamber Music Society of Mexico an 
exceptionally fine program was given 
under the direction of Prof. José Roca- 
bruna, on Wednesday evening last, by 
Ezequiel Sierra, violinist; Rodolfo Mar- 
tinez Cortés, violinist; Guillermo Mag- 
nus, ’cellist; Miguel Cortazar, pianist, 
and Professor Rocabruna, violinist. A 
large string orchestra lent valuable as- 
sistance. Messrs. Sierra, Cortés and 
Rocabruna are from the National School 
of Music. The works performed were 
Corelli’s Eighth Concerto, Bach’s “Chro- 
matic Fantasie and Fugue,” Locatelli’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Trio in A Minor. 

Annie Friedberg has booked Leila 
Holterhoff, the California soprano, who 
is starting her second season under this 
management, for a tour of ten concerts 
through New York State before she 
leaves for the Middle West. 





Assistant for 15 
years to the late 


ROSE WOLF 


Teacher of Piano 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


HOURS FOR CONSULTATION: MONDAYS and THURSDAYS 3 to 5 P. M. 
STUDIO, No. 8 STEINWAY HALL, 109 East 14th Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 4595 
Address all mail to Residence, 8687 BAY PARKWAY. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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Receive high commendation from the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA | 





Cable Piano Company, 
Gentlemen:-— 
The 
ago for studio 
They 





time 


hours of use, 


The action is good, 


of the merit 





both in regard to pitch 

the tone quality full and sing- 
I am glad to have had this first hand knowledge 
iH} and durability 
MHI Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Carlyle Scott. 


THE UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA i 
} COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS i 
MINNEAPOLIS Hi 


Chicago, 


TIiLinois. 


Conover Pianos which we purchased some HI 
p i] 
and practice 


eof the Conover Piano. 
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piano of today. 
Terms of Payment. 


Wabash and Jackson 


MME. VALERI’S SUMMER 


Vocal Teacher Goes to Maine After Her 
Long Island Vacation 


Delia Valeri, the noted Italian maestra 
of New York, has been spending the 
greater part of her summer vacation at 
her country home in Neponsit, L. 1., and 
from there has been making frequent 
visits to friends in Long Beach, Great 
River, Miller’s Place, Good Ground, Port 
Washington, Huntington, Great Neck, 
ete. On Aug. 10 Mme. Valeri made a 
flying trip to Spring Lake, where she 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. White- 
hill and Mrs. Kemp, the Oklahoma pa- 
troness of many striving musicians. 

On Aug. 14 Mme. Valeri attended a 
joint recital given by Mmes. Hempel and 
Homer in Ocean Grove and remained for 
several days at the New Monterey Hotel 
at Asbury Park as the guest of Frieda 
Hempel. Mme. Valeri and _ Miss 
Hempel planned to leave for Bar Har- 
bor and other Maine resorts on the 28th 
of this month and Mme. Valeri is to visit 
the Gabrilowitsches at Bar Harbor and 
the Wiskes at Bryant’s Pond. The busy 
teacher of operatic stars expects to be re- 
installed in her New York studio by 
Sept. 10. 


Fernando Amandes, Baritone, Engaged 
by de Vally French Opera Company 
The de Vally French Opera Company, 

which is to tour the United States and 

Canada, giving a French répertoire of 

grand opera and opéra comique, has en- 

gaged Fernando Amandes, baritone, as 

a member of its forces. The company 
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are more conservatively priced than any other really great 
Moreover, they may be purchased on Easy 
Used instruments accepted in exchange. 
Art Catalog, price list and details of our Easy Payment Plan. 


The [able Company 


pianos are most 
stand up well under the many 
and tone. 
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CHICAGO 


de 
Red 


Cross, for the purpose of raising funds 


has been organized by Antoine v. K. 
Vally, an officer of the Belgian 


for the war sufferers. The personnel 
consists of artists of the allied countries. 
The company’s répertoire includes “La 
Fille du Régiment,” “Romeo et Juliette,” 


“Manon,” “Mireille,” “Ie Chalet” and 

others. 

Christine Miller Sings for Breton 
Orphans 


A substantial sum of money was raised 
for Breton Orphans by a benefit concert 
given by Christine Miller at East 
Gloucester, Mass., on Aug. 13. Miss 
Miller has been giving liberally of her 
art this summer for various war chari- 


ties, and has also been arousing en- 
thusiasm_ by her singing at recruiting 
rallies. 





EDITH CHAPMAN 


GOOLD 


Soprano 
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HELEN ABBOTT 


O’CONNELL BEIFIELD 


Dramatic Tenor 


Costume Soprano 


Exclusive Management: VERA BRADY-SHIPMAN, 850 McClurg Bldg., Chicago 


MISCHA ELMAN 


Entire season 1917-1918 
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REMAINING DATES 
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TWO BOSTON LIBRARIES SHARE IN 
ADELAIDE PHILLIPS COLLECTION 


Late Singer’s Works Disposed of to Greatest Possible Public 
Advantage—New England Conservatory of Music Portion 
of the Collection Being Catalogued—-Memories of the Sing- 








OSTON, Aug. 25.—The large library 

of musical works collected by Ade- 
laide Phillips (1833-1882), famous oper- 
atic contralto, has been divided between 
the Allen A. Brown music collection at 
the Boston Public Library and the li- 
brary of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Many scores of the classic 
Italian and French operas, songs in sev- 
eral languages and works belonging to 
the general literature of music are in- 
cluded in this collection, which has here- 
tofore been held intact since the singer’s 
untimely decease at Carlsbad in the 
early eighties. In accordance with the 
wishes of one of the family, it is now 
divided, the Conservatory receiving espe- 


cially those scores and songs which are 
likely to be useful to music students and 
the Public Library retaining the larger 


share of the works of one kind and an- 
other. 


During the present summer Mary 
Alden Thayer, librarian at the Conserv- 
atory, has been cataloging the portion 
of the Adelaide Phillips collection which 
has come to her department. She finds 
that it includes scores of many of the 
operas which were popular in the days 
of Miss Phillips’ great successes in 
Europe and America—such pieces as “I 
Lombardi” and “Due Foscari” of Giu- 
seppi Verdi; Rossini’s “Semiramide,” in 
which the young singer from Boston 
made her début in Brescia; Balfe’s “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” Donizetti’s “La Favor- 
ita,” Audran’s “La Mascotte,” Meyer- 
beer’s “Il Profeta’” and many others of 
this time and school. Among several 
oratorios in the list is a good copy of 
Prof. John Knowles Paine’s “The Nativ- 
ity,” which Miss Phillips sang with the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Boston in 
1874. 


The only original manuscript discov- 
ered in the material that has come to the 
Conservatory is a brief song by Vincenzo 
Bellini entitled “Inno dei Voluntieri 
Italiani” (“Hymn of the Italian Volun- 
teers’). This is interesting, though not 
apparently a highly important work. 

Apart from its very considerable his- 
torical value, the Adelaide Phillips col- 
lection will serve a useful purpose in 
a music school whose programs frequent- 
ly include operatic selections and occa- 
sionally, as in a recent performance of 
Gounod’s “Mirella,” complete operas. 

The story of Adelaide Phillips, whose 
cherished books and scores now become 
accessible to the thousands of musicians 
and music students using the music li- 
braries of Boston, is one with which the 
older generation of Americans is still 
familiar. Hardly any singer of the 
middle nineteenth century made a deeper 
impression on audiences from Maine to 
California than this gifted, gracious 
woman of English birth and Boston rear- 


ing. 
Born at Stratford-on-Avon, Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, Adelaide Phillips 


was brought as a young child to Amer- 
ica, her parents settling at first in Can- 
ada and then in Boston. While she was 
attending one of the public schools her 
father, who thought he perceived un- 
usual vocal and dramatic talent in the 
child, arranged for her début at the age 
of eight. In the fantastic advertising 
style of that day her appearance was 
heralded as “First Appearance of the 
Celebrated Infant Prodigy, called ‘The 
Child of Avon,’ Adelaide Phillips.” In 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, 


SPECIAL SYSTEM OF SIGHT READING | 
SUMMER COURSE—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Studio; 18 East 60th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 4570 





CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—BAR TRAINING 
1227 South Hoover 8t. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MRS. GARL ALVES 
C, WALDEMAR ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English, 
Extensive Repertoire. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


82nd season begins Oct. 1, 1917 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 
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Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 2s voice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer. 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER BERNE 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of and indorsed_by Rafael Joseffy _ 
Metropplitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West Tist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE 
STUDIO, 668 


Teacher of Piano 











Teacher of Singing 
WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


EARL CARTWRIGHT, Baritone 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
112 West 47th Street 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 
SOPRANO 
Hotel Clendening. New York City 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jaques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 

N REGINA d SALES TEACHER OF 
me. e SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 East 87th Street 

"Phone Lenox 2880 
Summer address: 25 Elm Place, 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 
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HENRY PURMORT EAMES PiANISz A 


LECTURER 


Director of Piano Department, Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, Auditorium Bldg.. Chicago. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W. 92nd Street New York 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


LYDIA FERGUSON, Coloratura Soprano 


Classic repertoire—Lieder 
Chansons en Costume 
50 Morningside Drive, New York, 
Morningside 4023 








Tel. 


HENRY 1. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 3309. 


IRWIN HASSELL 


IANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory 
Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn. 
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853 Marcy Ave. 


CELESTE D. HECKSCHER, Composer 


Instrumental and Vocal Music. 





of Orchestral, 





Address Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - MASS. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ARTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 
The Nevada, B’way and 70th St., N. ¥. 
Telephone, Col. 684. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 




















| GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


EDMUND J, MYER 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTL 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 
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MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


SIGNOR LUIGI PARISOTTI 


Speaking and Singing 
21 Claremont Ave., New York 
Phone. Morningside 6320 








ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON ‘Sixcinc’ 
also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 


257 West 104th Street’ (corner West End Ave.). 
New York City. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
Ty { NEW YORK—816 Carnegie Hall. 
STUDIOS ) BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 
148 W. 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3815 


DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICis 
PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent stingers. 
302 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone Murray Hill 8693. 


MELANIE CONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 

















FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing, 
July 1 to Sept. 15, Water Mill, N. Y¥. 
144 East 62d Street, New York. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods.) Booklet, ete. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, ‘Cello and Piano Recitals, Clubs, 
cales, ete. 

Fred. V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
318 West 57th St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 6996. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


Mme. C. TROTIN, Director 
Course for Singers: Solfeggio, Theory and 
Rhythm. Course for Pianists: Theory, 
Harmony applied to the Piano, Improvisation, 
Transposition. 

Studio 805 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Phone 5410 Riverside 
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CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST-COMPOSER 
Address: 38 W. 129th Street, New York 


MME, GRACE WHISTLER 


VOICE 
Studio: 210 Fiftb Ave., 


WALTER S. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


arnegie Hall 








New York 





New York 


IEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


Cc 
MME. ANNA DB. ZIEGLER, Director 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 

1425 Broadway Tel. Bryant 555 








this performance the little girl took 1 
part of five different characters in ¢ , 
comedy, “Old and Young,” in which sg , 
did songs and dances as well as readi) » 
lines. Her success was immediate. Ff 
some years thereafter she was a ch 
member of the Boston Museum st 
company. 

Then, in 1853, after a great conc 
given as a tribute to her populari: 
Adelaide Phillips left Boston to stu 
with the distinguished London vo 
teacher, Manuel Garcia. This mast: 
who formed so many voices, saw that 
had an exceptional pupil in the you: ¢ 
woman from Boston. He presently s 
her to Italy with letters of introducti 
to seek a favorable opportunity for 
continental début. 

After her first appearance in Bres 
Miss Phillips was invited to La Sca 
Milan. She sang at Crema, Rovere: 
and elsewhere, amid popular demonst 
tions and with the American girl’s usu, 
difficulty in collecting the meagre s: 
aries that were supposed to be her di 
“If the young prima donna could ha 
fed upon sonnets, flowers and applau~ 
her stay in Italy would have be: 
longer,” writes her biographer and px 
sonal friend, Mrs. R. C. Waterston. As. 
however, payments from provincial im 
presarios continued to be unsatisfactor, 
Miss Phillips decided to return to t 
United States. 

A great welcome awaited her in Bos 
ton, where she landed Oct. 8, 1885. H: 
mother’s death shortly after her retur 
caused her much distress, but did n 
prevent her from keeping an engageme), 
to make her American début as an oper: 
singer in Philadelphia, where she wa 
heard as Arsace in “Semiramide,” the 
part in which she first appeared in Italy. 
In March, 1856, she sang for the first 
time in New York in “Il Trovatore,” un- 
der the management of Max Maretzek. 


A Household Word 


Thereafter Adelaide Phillips’ name 
became a household word throughout the 
United States. Her rich contralto voice, 
remarkable as coming from a body of 
her size, was heard in concerts, recitals 
and operatic performances. She also be- 
came a favorite in Havana, where sh« 
acquired the Spanish language and added 
many old Spanish songs to her répe: 
toire. She was almost always a leading 
attraction at the triennial festivals of 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Bosto: 
Now and then during the sixties she re- 
turned to London for brief periods 
renew her study with Manuel Garcia. 

When Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore and 
Eben Tourjée, founder of the New Eng. 
land Conservatory of Music, arranged 
the big peace jubilee of 1868 they imme 
diately took steps to secure the co-opera 
tion of Miss Phillips. Throughout the 
concerts in the Coliseum she was thi 
leading contralto, sharing  popularit, 
with Mme. Rosa Parepa, soprano. 

In 1874 Miss Phillips organized th: 
Adelaide Phillips Opera Company, which 
made an extended tour across the co: 
tinent. The trip was unsuccessful finan- 
cially and in paying the company’s debt- 
the singer crippled herself seriously. 1: 
1879 she joined the Ideal Opera Con 
pany, under management of E. M. Ober. 
with which she remained until December, 
1881, when she made her last appearance 
on the stage. 

Some years before her retirement 
Miss Phillips had bought an estate at 
Marshfield, Mass., adjoining the old 
Daniel Webster place, and there shé¢ 
spent her summers and other vacatio: 
time. Late in 1881, having a severe re 
currence of an illness which nearly pros- 
trated her in New York in 1880, she went 
to her Marshfield home in the hope of 
recuperating. She failed to gain as ex- 
pected and by advice of a physician she 
sailed for Europe. The sea voyage did 
her no good and she died at Carlsbad, 
Oct. 3, 1882. Her remains were broug!' 
back to this country and buried at 
Marshfield on the grounds now controlled 
by the Webster Historical Association. 

Miss Phillips was an _ exceptiona!|; 
competent student of Italian opera an‘ 
during her busy life collected numeroi's 
Scores, some of them quite rare, which 
she kept religiously and in good cond: 
tion. These editions are the basis of the 
library which is now in the hands of t!¢ 
cataloguers of the Allen A. Brown roo 
at the Boston Public Library and of t! ¢ 
library of the New England Conserv 
tory of Music. 


m © +e? 





One of the new artists under manag 
ment of Annie Friedberg will start h:! 
season auspiciously. Neira Riegger, + 
prano, is to make her début at the Loc 
port Musical Convention early in Oct 
ber, and from there will tour New Yo 
State and Connecticut. About the mi - 
dle of January she is booked for a sho’ ' 
Western tour and is engaged to sing 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
dianapolis. 
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Harry N. Wiley, American Pianist 


worker in the cause of 


N. Wiley of 


An ardent 


American music is Harry 
the faculty of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Delaware, Ohio. Mr. Wiley is 


a Massachusetts man and made his early 
studies in Boston with H. G. Tucker and 
Carl Faelten. At Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity he has been teaching for a num- 
ber of years most successfully, his pupils 
holding positions as teachers in such in- 
stitutions as the Agricultural College at 
Albertville, Ala.; Pilgrim College, North 
Carolina; State School for the Blind, 
North Dakota; Synodical College, Ful- 
ton, Mo., and Toledo Conservatory, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

In other years before the war Mr. 
Wiley has been accustomed to spend his 
summers in Paris. There he_ studied 
with Harold Bauer and worked in en- 
semble playing with the Trio Chaigneau. 
During the early summer this year he 


visited New York and did some work 
with Richard Epstein in chamber 
music. Last season Mr. Wiley gave 


a number of chamber concerts at 
his home in Delaware, Ohio, and will 
continue them this season. He is spend- 
ing the summer at North Ambherst, 
Mass., where he has given his services 
in a number of Red Cross concerts. 





Winners in New York “Herald’s” 
Patriotic Song Contest 


Winning entrants in the patriotic song 
contest recently instituted by the New 
York Herald were as follows: 

Patriotic Song Group.—First prize, 
silver cup, “True to the Flag,’ music 
by Irenee Berge, words by Edith San- 
ford Tillotson; second prize, silver cup, 
“The Chorus of the Union,’ music by 


J. Christopher Marks, words by John F. 
silver cup, “The 


” 


Howard; third prize, 


Land Beyond Compare, music by Theo- 
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dore Henckels, words by Henry van Dyke 
and Theodore Henckels. 

March Song Group.—First prize, gold 
medal, “Gimme a Kiss, Mirandy,” music 
by Althea J. Rutherford, words by For- 
rest Rutherford; second prize, silver 
medal, “I Don’t Know Where I’m Going, 
but I’m on My Way,” words and music 
by George Fairman; third prize, bronze 
medal, “Give Three Loud Cheers for All 
the Boys,” by Isabel Stewart, Edith M. 
Gibbs and Geoffrey O’Hara. 


ELIZABETH HOWRY’S SEASON 





Young Singer Who Has Been Doing 
Patriotic Work Joins Music League 
Forces 


During the coming season the Music 
League of America will present a new 
American soprano in Elizabeth Howry, 
daughter of Judge Charles B. Howry. 
Miss Howry is a favorite pupil of Mme. 
Sembrich and one of the few who studied 
with her in Europe. On her return to 
America she resumed her studies with 
the noted artist. She began her profes- 
sional work last winter, closing her first 


season with two recitals at Harvard 
University. 
Miss Howry has organized eight 


vaudeville companies of eight acts each 
to give entertainments once a week at 
the various training camps and has her- 
self been singing for the soldiers at many 
of the camps. Miss Howry has an office 
in the Municipal Building in Washing- 
ton, where she maintains an office force 
of seven for her patriotic “bit.” She 
will be heard in recitals in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Va., 
Savannah and Atlanta the coming 
season. 


HERSCHMANN RE-ENGAGED 





Baritone to Appear with the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society—Booked in West 


The Baltimore Oratorio Society has 
re-engaged Arthur Herschmann, bari- 
tone, for the coming season, Conductor 
Joseph Pache considering the singer spe- 
cially suited for the bass parts of “Mes- 
siah,” “Elijah” and Handel’s “Samson.’ 

During the coming season Mr. Hersch- 


. mann will be heard for the first time in 


several cities of the Middle West, notably 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis. Those who 
have heard Mr. Herschmann’s first Vic- 
tor records agree that the rich and 
vibrant voice of the singer “takes well” 
on the recording disk, producing tones of 
power and smoothness, with great clear- 
ness of diction. Further records are 
under way and additional ones are to 
be made during the autumn. Mr. 
Herschmann now has in his répertoire 
the bass parts of twenty oratorios and 
choral works. 


Winton & Livingston to Manage Alice 
Sovereign Next Season 


Winton & Livingston, New York con- 
cert managers, announced this week that 
Alice Sovereign, American contralto, had 
come under their management for the 
coming season. Miss Sovereign has ap- 
peared successfully in opera in Europe 
and in concert in this country, having in 
recent seasons given song recitals in 
New York. 


Germaine Schnitzer Continues Under 
Haensel & Jones Management 


Mme. Germaine Schnitzer, the emi- 
nent pianist, desires to correct a rumor 
to the effect that she will be under the 
management of Emil Reich next season. 
She announces that she will continue, as 
heretofore, under the management of 
Haensel & Jones, Mr. Reich booking 
dates for her on the customary percent- 
age basis. 





The New York Telegraph notes the 
bringing of a suit for $250,000 against 
Washington Burton by Lillian Under- 
hill, an erstwhile singer. Miss Underhill 
alleges breach of promise of marriage. 














Musicians Enact a Sensational! 
Moment in the * Movies ’’ 
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Left to Right: Guy Bolton, Playwright; 
Mme. Galli-Curci; Mrs. 
Baritone 


GROUP of artists was gathered at 

the summer home of Mme. Galli- 
Curci in the Catskills recently for a stay 
of a few days, and the photograph repro- 
duced herewith shows them in the act of 
trying out a scene from a suppositional 
motion picture drama. Mari Mario, the 
baritone, brother-in-law of Galli-Curci, 
is seen in a reclining position in the 
center of the railway track waiting for 
the motion picture express train to run 


Laurence Townsend. 


Mme. Marguerite Namara, His Wife: 
In Front: Mari Mario, the 
over him. At the extreme left, Guy 


Bolton, the playwright, husband of Mme. 
Marguerite Namara, is standing with 
one foot placed courageously on the rail. 
Mme. Namara stands next to him and 


‘Galli-Curci and Mrs. Lawrence Townsend 


occupy “stage right.” 

Mme. Namara, the lyric soprano, will 
be heard in recital and concert during 
the early part of the season, and later 
will probably appear in a light opera for 
which her husband will write the story. 








PIANO TEACHERS WOULD YOU LIKE— 
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system of teaching that will visibly increase technique? 


(2) To know how to get pupils to practice and show results? 


(3) To have 


(4) <A graded course of technique, 


a record in black and white of each pupil’s work, 
studies and pieces, from be ~ginner to artist? 


showing progress made ? 


(5) A system that has been tried out and found successful; one that has received highest testi 


monials; one 
If your 


? 


answer is ‘yes, 


over whic ‘bh pupils have been enthusiastic? 
send for free pamphlet desc vibing.. 
The Unger System of Music eaching 
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MUSIC IN MIAMI, FLA. 


Oratorio Society Being Organized— 
Give Concert for Soldiers 


MIAMI, FLA., Aug. 24.—Miami has 
been musically busy for several weeks 
with prospects of a busy winter. Mrs. 
U. C. Glasser is organizing an Oratorio 
Society. It is hoped that fully 150 sing- 
ers will join and that two concerts can 
be given this year. Prof. A. E. Koerner 
is the newly elected director of the Trou- 
badours, the male choral club of this 
city. A new concert program is in prep- 
aration. 

The Woman’s Club has taken the 
Junior Music Club under its protection 
and will foster Mrs. L. B. Safford’s ef- 
forts to keep the children headed the 
right way musically. Mrs. Safford was 
recently elected president of the Florida 
Federation of Music Clubs and called a 
meeting of officers in Miami for Satur- 
day to make definite arrangements for 
the year’s work. 

Mrs. Ida Sproule-Baker 
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SUPERIOR ARTISTS AT MODERATE 


ranged a successful concert for Company 
M. The program ranged from Sousa’s 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” to opera 
selections and Beethoven sonatas, so that 
it is quite probable that no soldier went 
away without having heard something 
to his taste. Marian Blair, pianist, of 
New York, was the musical star of the 
evening. A. M. F. 


North Adams to Have Community 
Chorus 


NorRTH ADAMS, MAss., Aug. 
North Adams is joining the ranks of 
“community chorus cities,” as a fine 
chorus is being organized here by John 
B. Archer of the Providence (R. I.) Com- 
munity Chorus. Mr. Archer also or- 
ganized the Pittsfield Community Cho- 
rus, which gave its first concert on Aug. 
14, 


27.- 


Harold Henry, the brilliant American 
pianist, was elected recently to honorary 
membership in the Alpha Chapter (Bos- 
ton) of the Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia 
Fraternity. 
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“WHAT'S WHAT IN CAMP MUSIC” 


The Kind of Songs the Soldiers Like to Sing and the Type of Man Best Fitted to Lead Them— 
“Great National Anthems” and Flag Songs Not Wanted—Entertainment Is All the Soldier 
Asks—Artists and Programs That Appeal—Music That Pretty Women Present to Them Is 
the Music the Men Like Best of All 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 














[For two months Mr. Clark has been rep- 
resenting the War Department Commission 
on Training Camp Activities as the leader 
of singing at the camp of the U. S. Army 
Ambulance Service at Allentown, Pa. On 
Sept. 1, he assumes similar duties at the 
ofticers’ training camp at Fort Myer, and later 
takes charge o1 the singing at Camp Meade, 
the National Army cantonment at Annapolis 
Junction, Md.| 

OW that a National Committee on 
Army and Navy Camp Music has 

been formed to co-operate with the War 
Department Commission on ‘Training 
. eS ° - © 
Camp Activities, a few practical hints 
from those who have been on “the firing 
iine” in this work may be useful to the 
many who are desirous of serving their 
country musically. MUSICAL AMBRICA, 
in May Stanley’s comprehensive account 
of the conference on the sub, ect at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., gave many valuable sugges- 
tions that were brought forward at the 
meeting, but there are several others 
that should be communicated to those 
who were not so fortunate as to attend 


the conference. 

In letters to the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA I have already given some 
ideas as to what sort of songs the men 
in the camps like to sing, and the prob- 
lem of providing such songs will be 
solved to a certain extent by the men 
themselves in their writing of their 
camp parodies. There are other songs, 
however, which must come from outside 
sources, and the first part of this ‘“‘What’s 
What in Camp Music” is directed to the 
writers and publishers who, it is hoped, 
will supply such numbers. 

As a result of the publicity given to 
the subject of camp songs by MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S publication of the above-men- 
tioned letters, the writer has been bom- 
barded by the authors and publishers of 
new patriotic songs. Hardly a day’s 
mail comes in that does not bring at 
least one of such compositions. Some 
of these have been extremely meritorious, 
many of them have been lacking in 
merit, and virtually all of them have been 
unsuitable for use in the camps. This 
applies particularly to the more serious 
songs—not because they are not well 
written, but because, as has been pre- 
viously pointed out, the men do not care 
to sing about patriotism when the sub- 
ject is treated seriously. Therefore, 
while the song leaders are always in- 
terested in looking over the output of 
new patriotic songs, they almost never 
find one which the soldiers will in- 
stinctively take to, and one which they 
will sing overseas and away from the 
leader’s influence. 

This, then, is the hint to composers 
who are turning out serious patriotic 
songs: Don’t expect the boys in the 
training camps to help make your com- 
position “the great American national 
anthem.” This is not to say that you 
should refrain from attempting to cre- 
ate that elusive product which, it is said, 
can only be evolved amid the exaltation 
of a great national crisis. Go ahead and 
strive to replace the much-disparaged 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” but reconcile 
yourself to the fact that if you do 
achieve this result, your composition will 
have been popularized by being sung by 


the non-combatants, rather than by the 
soldiers themseives. 


Songs About the Flag 


There are two other classes of patri- 
otic songs that are submitted to the 
leader ot singing—the next type consist- 
ing of the effusions by musical dilet- 
tante or amateur. These are in the 
majority among the creative grist that 
the mail brings us. Fifty per cent of 
them are about the “Flag.” Now, the 
soldier shows his respect for the Na- 
tional Embiem by standing at salute as 
it passes by—not by singing about it. 
Therefore, songs of this class are barred 
by reason of their subject matter—aside 
from the fact tnat most of them are 
badly written. ‘lo writers of such songs 
we would say: It wiil save everyone 
much unnecessary bother if you wil 
omit the singing leaders from your mail- 
ing lists. 

Third in the list of patriotic songs 
submitted is the regulation popular seng 
of the war that is put forth by the 
Broadway song writers. ‘These num- 
bers, while they are written by men who 
know their craft, frequently miss fire 
as camp songs because their patriotism 
is of the “‘wave-the-flag” or “do-or-die” 
variety. In some cases an otherwise 
acceptable song is marred by a sudden 
burst of mawkishness that jars—for in- 
stance, a much exploited “going away” 
song in which, amid the pleasantly senti- 
mental chorus, this line is interjected as 
the climax: “In our Maker we trust.” 

To our Broadway writers of wartime 
songs: Take a leaf from the book of 
our English friends, whose songs omit 
all reference to “flag” or “country,” and 
are merely “cheer-up” ditties with only 
an inferential connection with the war. 
We have virtually only one American 
“cheer-up” song that is taking a place 
with “Pack Up Your Troubles” and 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and 
that is “There’s a Long, Long Trail.” 
That it has’ the’ requisite “cheer- 
up” quality is proved by the fact that it 
is already being sung by the Allied sol- 
diers as well as our own. Another Amer- 
ican song that is cheering up the British 
Tommy is Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “A 
Perfect Day.” A new song from Eng- 
land that is splendidly adapted to our 
use here is “When the Great, Red Dawn 
Is Shining,” which has the double ad- 
vantage of embodying this inferential 
“cheer-up” relation to the war and of 
possessing a lively marching tune. 

Let the Broadway song writers lay 
aside the heroics and the “flag” and give 
our soldiers typically American camp 
songs that will keep them cheered up and 
will not remind them of the fact that 
they are engaged in the sorry business 
of war. 





Types of Leaders 


So much for the songs; now as to the 
men who will lead the singing of them: 
It is gratifying to find in last week’s is- 
sue of MUSICAL AMERICA such an imme- 
diate response from prospective leaders 
to this paper’s offer to be a clearing 
house for the volunteering of all such 
musical services. It is unfortunate that 
all those desirous of doing their bit in 
this way did not hear Geoffrey O’Hara’s 
sane exposition of the subject at the 
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Syracuse conference. Aside from class- 
ifying the three types of leaders, as re- 
corded in last week’s account of the 
conference, he pointed out that a great 
degree of musicianship was not neces- 
sary for this position. Instead, he stated 
that the best kind of man for the job 
would be one who had been before the 
public as an entertainer—for example, 
persons who had been end-men in ama- 
ieur minstrel shows, etc. To this class 
one may add former college glee club 
and cheer leaders, who would be espe- 
cially fitted for the work. 

To be entirely frank, one may say 
that professional musicians, despite 
their knowledge of music and their ex- 
perience in the routine of conducting, 
will be failures as leaders of camp sing- 
ing unless they are good “mixers.” They 
must be able to “unbend” naturally and 
spontaneously; they must have the touch 
of the common people. The song leader 
in camp must be “one of the boys.” It 
is possibly fortunate that the leader is 
not a commissioned officer, for the shoul- 
der straps might lay a restraint upon 
the informal atmosphere of the camp 
singing. As Stanley Hawkins remarked 
in his interesting article in last week’s 
MUSICAL AMERICA, the men in the camps 
cannot be made to sing; the leader must 
simply be one of the crowd who helps 
them to sing when they feel like it. 

As Mr. O’Hara said at Syracuse, the 
song leader must be prepared to be 
“ridden” by the men whom he is direct- 
ing. That is, he must be ready to meet 
the shafts of repartee that will be hurled 
at him by the singers. For every tart 
remark, he must have a tart reply—and 
possibly go them one better. Let the 
dignified musician, with his conservatory 
training and _ concert-hall experience, 
analyze himself honestly and see if he 
will be at ease in such surroundings. 
His acquaintance with Bach and Beetho- 
ven will be of no use to him here; the 
person with whom he has to “make good” 
is Mr. American Soldier. If he has won 
the friendly response of the men to the 
singing, one may be able to detect the 
fact from the hearty, “hail-fellow-well- 
met” greeting that he receives from the 
soldiers whenever they meet him around 
the camp or in the surrounding town. 
In other words, the test of fitness of a 
man for the position is not the abili 
that he may have shown as a choral di- 
rector elsewhere, but his possession of 
a personality that makes the men his 
friends and of the knack of making them 
sing. 


Artists and Programs that Appeal 


One important question which was 
somehow left undiscussed at the Syra- 
cuse conference was as to what sort of 
artists and organizations should be 
selected to entertain the boys at the 
camps, and what sort of programs they 
should present when they did appear. 
The first principle of the matter was 
stated,’ however, by Albert N. Hoxie, 
when he described how he had asked the 
boys at the League Island Navy Yard 
what kind of soloists he should bring 
with the Community Chorus of Phila- 
delphia. ‘More ladies,” was the boys’ 
reply. 

To the question, “What kind of music 
do the men like the best in their camp 
concerts?” the answer is: “That which 
is performed by pretty, attractive girls.” 
It is the purely primitive feeling of the 
man who has been living in the Eve- 
less Eden of camp life—as Barrie says 
in “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” 
his thoughts are of “chiffon.” Thus, 
you have merely to announce to the 
men in camp that an attractive young 
lady is to give the evening’s entertain- 
ment, and the benches will be filled. 

A case in point: At the Allentown 
camp one evening we had a concert by 
the pupils of a local vocal teacher, all 





but two or three of whom were youn, 
women. Now (quite apart from the fact 
that these particular pupils sang ex 
tremely well) let us note that in thei: 
home environment a pupils’ recital woul 
be one of the last things to which the 
young men would be attracted. Yet at 
this camp concert the grandstand wa 
filled, and not a man left till it was 
over. Further, at each appearance ot 
one especially pretty girl she was greet 
ed with a round of applause that ha 
nothing to do with her particular voca 
ability. The first rule, then, is: Giv 
them attractive girls. 

Of the different kinds of music that 
might be offered, they enjoy the singing 
most both by soloists and choruses. Th: 
latter, by the way, must not offer too 
serious fare. One of our concerts was 
by a chorus which sang most ably a new 
and lengthy church cantata. Both the 
men and officers confided afterward that 
it was “too stiff for them.” A miscel 
laneous program would have been better. 
Violinists and instrumental combinations 
are also liked by the men, but pianists 
are less effective, additionally so because 
the instruments in the camps are gen 
erally in a mutilated condition. 

As to the programs to be offered, the 
secret lies in this fact: The mental at 
titude of the rookie in a training camp 
is that of the “tired business man” plus. 
His only desire is to be entertained. It 
is, of course, all right to give him good 
music, but the program should be light 
in mood. Belle Godschalk met the taste 
exactly in her recital for the boys at 
Allentown, when she offered them the 
“One Fine Day” aria, some ingratiating 
art songs and some favorite ballads. As 
to the violinists and pianists, let them 
leave home their sonatas; let the violin- 
ist play her Kreisler pieces, and let 
the pianist offer Liszt’s “Liebestraum”’ 
and the Rachmaninoff Prelude, ete. 

These observations on the tastes of 
the men as to camp concerts are those 
which the leaders of singing have made 
in the officers’ training camps and at the 
Ambulance Corps’ camp, at all of which 
the majority of the soldiers are college 
men. If it is true (and it assuredly is) 
that the inclinations of these rookies are 
akin to those of the “tired business 
man,” what shall we say of those in the 
National Guard and National Army 
camps, where the personnel is more or 
less a cross-section of our population, 
taken at random? 

After all, the wholesome, athletic 
young American man—such as we have 
In our army—is the last person in our 
population to be attracted by the good 
music of our concert halls. Wait, how- 
ever, until the public school music sys- 
tem of to-day has had its effect on the 
rising generation. If we should be em- 
broiled in another war fifteen years 
hence (which God forbid!) artists may 
go to a training camp with quite a differ- 
ent program from that which is advisable 
for them to offer to-days 





Kitty Cheatham and Frederick Gunther 
Sing “Our America” at Band Concert 


At the last band concert of the Sum- 
mer School at Columbia University, New 
York, Frederick Gunther, the New York 
bass-baritone, sang Augusta E. Stetson’s 
“Our America” with Kitty Cheatham. 
At Mr. Gunther’s request the large audi- 
ence arose and joined heartily with the 
soloists in singing this new national an- 
them. Edwin Franko Goldman was the 
conductor of the concert. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the famous pian- 
ist, recently played for one of the largest 
and most fashionable audiences of the 
season at the Building of Arts, Bar Har- 
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AMATEUR SPIRIT AS 
MUSIC’S SALVATION 


Mannes Emphasizes Importance 
Its Cultivation—Misdirect- 
ed Individualism 
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aire,” 


to the writer, and lest some will take 


recent- 


eption to the statement, we hasten to 
that he 
's philosophy of “make a little, spend 
Mr. Mannes appro- 
ited to himself this fine Stevensonian 
<im the point he 
us only of life’s richness and abun- 


is so, according to Steven- 


ttle less.” has 


to where is con- 


ce of opportunity, never conscious of 
tation, because his desires are within 
erasp. 
hor a man holding steadfastly and 
enely on this prosperous course, it is 
very natural that he should find himself 
ner later the harbor of 
easure island,’ supplied with 
ore of everything that he most desires. 
{nd this is what has happened in Mr. 
Mannes’s case. The David Mannes Music 
School is such an institution as could be 
conceived and developed only by one who 
knows no limitation in either the spir- 
itual or the material world. Housed in 
the former residence of one of New 
York’s wealthy lovers of the beautiful, 
the atmosphere of the place is one of 
refinement and luxury. 

However, it is not from the material 
that art springs, but from the things of 
the spirit. A beautiful environment 1s 
stimulating and helpful, but art 1s con- 
cerned with intellect and emotions. 
Those who know Mr. Mannes best are 
not surprised at the success of this Mu- 
sie School, which has yet to begin its 
second year, for no one ever doubts that 
this artist, who has spent his life here, 
working in the cause of art and human- 
itv, is an idealist of the finest type. 

“Asked how it was that he succeeded in 
surrounding himself with such an ad- 
mirable faculty, admirable in personal- 
ity as well as in point of musical attain- 
ment, he replied: 

“In considering prospective teachers 
my custom is to talk very informally 
with them for a few minutes, and in 
that brief space of time the applicant’s 
outlook on life, his personality, his char- 
acter become immediately evident. If 
he can pass this test, then he is asked 
to play.” 

How revolutionary for a music school. 
What a fine, new standard! To demand 
character and cultivation as well as tech- 
nical accomplishment! It was suggested 
that this school would at last bridge over 


or in some 


rich 
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New Paltz (N. Y.) Normal 
Proves Successful Experiment 



































Violin Class of the New Paltz (N. Y.) Normal School 


HAT music is steadily coming to be 
recognized in the public schools as 

an influence possessing great educational 
and cultural value is increasingly evi- 


dent. In many parts of the country the 


school authorities are veering around to 
a reasonable viewpoint, with the result 
that music is gradually gaining some- 
thing’ its rightful in the 
curricula. Last January the New Platz 


like position 


(N. Y.) Normal School inaugurated 
an after-school violin class. The lat- 
ter met two afternoons each week and 
has made remarkable progress under the 
guidance of Sarah Howland of the New 
Paltz Normal School’s faculty. 





the gulf between the academic and the 
musical world. 

“That is my desire and hope,” agreed 
Mr. Mannes. “I have founded a school 
for the normal child and adult, not for 
the abnormal. When the genius comes, 
we can take care of him, but, believing 
that music is necessary to the well- 
rounded development of human beings, 
our Music School furnishes the means 
of supplementing in a normal, rational 
way the work of academic institutions. 
We do not propose to demand all the 
pupil’s time, thus precluding his con- 
nection with any other school. Courses 
are so arranged that pupils may study at 
the David Mannes Music School and 
spend on their music only as much time 
as they would with private music les- 
sons at home.” 

The writer asked the question whether 
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it were not true that the David Mannes 
Music 


School is emphasizing’ ensembl« 
playing. “It is true; team-work in a 
way embodies the spirit of the twen- 
tieth century. The nineteenth century 


was highly individualistic—the individ- 
ual was all important and the schools 
and universities went so far in their 
efforts to develop the individual that 
they were often subjected to criticism 
the chief criticism against them. In the 
art world (especially the world of music) 
every music student aspired to fame as 
a soloist. There are many thousands of 
violinists in this country, and all but 
a handful of these are failures, for their 
goal was mainly an imitative one—the 
desire to be another Kreisler or Elman. 
“But the spirit of the twentieth cen- 
tury is socialistic rather than individual- 
istic, and the time is at hand when the 
artist must take his place in the com- 
munity as a force toward its artistic 
development. It is appalling to contem- 
plate how many artists there are trying 
to secure a part of the very limited num- 
ber of possible engagements in the con- 
cert field. The story goes that in Phila- 
delphia last winter there were four hun 
dred applicants for one engagement. 
“What is the solution? One is the dif- 
fusion of musical knowledge and appre- 
ciation—in other words, the develop- 
ment of the amateur spirit. The ama- 
teur produced Beethoven (Count Lich- 
nowsky was his patron); another ama 
teur (Prince Esterhazy) made Haydn 
possible. But the amateurs that we 
produce must have an appreciation for 
the best, for only so can they under- 
stand and sympathize with a genius 
when one arises. As the future of mu- 





sical art in this country depends very 
largely upon the amateur, as is always 
the case, how important it .is that the 
music school with high ideals and in 
which the best music is studied should 
prove attractive to the average, normal 
human being, rather than the talented, 
temperamental, aspiring (often imitat- 
ing) embryo artist. 

“By the way, ‘temperament’ is a word 
that is seldom heard at the David 
Mannes Music School, and is likely to 
be heard less and less as time goes on, 
for our pupils and faculty are so busy 
with a true and rational appreciation of 
the best music that they have not time 
for growing long hair and making 
pretty, sentimental speeches.” 
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PARISIANS MAKE MUSIC FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Entertainment of the Men from Overseas a Principal Interest of Artists Nowadays—-A Unique Folk- 
Song Program for Their Benefit—Genevieve Vix to Sing in Opera at St. Sebastien 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Aug. 3, 1917. 


LMOST the only music heard this 
week has been at the American 

Y. M. C. A. headquarters near the 
Champs Elysées Theater. The enter- 
tainment may be a lecture, a moving pic- 
ture,» a smoker or simply an “open 
house.”” But all the evenings dissolve in- 
to a songfest, when the soldiers or ambu- 
lance drivers group about the piano and 
sing rag-time ditties of the sea, planta- 
tion chants, college songs and old-time 
hymns., There are good singers among 
the boys, always some one to play or, 
at least, to “pound” out an accompani- 
As a matter of course, the choral 


singers and makes them feel nearer 
home. 

Wherever the soldiers—and just now 
every American man in Paris is some 
sort of a soldier, no matter how civilian 
his clothes are—are invited for the eve- 
ning, there is music provided for them, 
so they are getting all the entertainment 
and company on that score that can be 
provided. Often a chorus is formed 
among them, and some of the boys give 
solos. They are very patriotic, these 
new arrivals, and they are an inspira- 
tion to the American colony, many mem- 
bers of which have not returned home 
in years. 


Genevieve Vix’s Establishment 


The home of Genevieve Vix is one of 
the most luxurious in Paris. It is situ- 
ated on Boulevard Malesherbes, at Place 
Wagram. There are paintings of Mlle. 
Vix everywhere, and there are rare 
bibelots in the rooms, but it was the 
graceful garniture of the grand piano 
and the photographs grouped thereon 
that most attracted me. A dozen rulers 
have presented their pictures to the 
singer, with some expression of high re- 
gard in their own autograph. 

Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, has 
written on his photograph: “To Gene- 
vieve Vix, a respectful souvenir of the 
premiére of ‘Thais’ at Madrid—a per- 
fectly portrayed Thais by you.” Isabella 
of Bourbon, the aunt of Alfonso, in- 
scribed under her photograph, “To Vix, 
admirable woman and artist.” The late 
King George of Greece, in large hand, 
insecribes with his photograph: ‘“Dedi- 
cated to a charming artist and musi- 
cian.” Princess Louise d’Orléans, In- 
fanta of Spain, is one of Genevieve Vix’s 
most ardent supporters, and there are 
several likenesses of hers, all signed, with 
appropriate wording. Princess Louise 
of Belgium shows pretty sentiment in 
the verse written under her photo: “May 
only roses bloom in thy pathway.” A 
picture of Princess Gagarine Stourdza, 
who is a celebrated portrait painter, is 
there signed with: “To charming Gene- 
vieve Vix, with my admiration and af- 
fection.” Prince Cyril Narischkine, well 
known in Paris and Petrograd, a de- 
scendant of Peter the Great, has his 
photograph there: with this inscription: 
“To the diva, Vix, incomparable artist, 
worthy of eternal admiration.” Signed 
photographs with most flattering dedica- 


tions are on the console, mantle and 
tables from Bernhardt, Rejane, Marie 
Lecourbe, Massenet, Charpentier, Gabriel 
Dupont, Caruso, Titta Ruffo, Schija, 
Marquis de Viana, Duke de Tamames, 
Duchess de Durcal and many others. 

Genevieve Vix left to-day for St. Se- 
bastien, where she will open the sum- 
mer season at the Opera. As everyone 
knows, this Spanish resort is the most 
fashionable in Europe during August 
and September, notables from all over 
the world flocking there for the unique 
entertainment it affords. The first year 
of the war St. Sebastien was dead, but 
little by little it has returned to gaiety, 
and I am told that every villa and every 
suite in the hotels is engaged. The 
royal family are there for August and 
the King and Queen will be present Mon- 
day evening at the inauguration of the 
opera, when Vix sings Manon. She is 
engaged for five performances at St. 
Sebastien, and after the middle of Au- 
gust will go to her mother’s home in the 
country for a few weeks. 


Songs for American Soldiers 


Returning to the American soldiers: 
Last week there was a camp of them at 
Reuil, and for days the welkin rang 
with American shouts and songs and 
slang. The district was zealously guard- 
ed and only those with special permits 
were permitted to get anywhere near 
the enclosure. 

Louis Rousseau of the Opéra Co- 
mique went out one evening and gave a 
song recital for the soldiers. He had a 
classic program prepared, but the Amer- 
icans Jet him sing only an aria of Gluck’s 
and another from Mozart. Then the pro- 
gram went by special request. Rousseau 
had an idea he’d be asked for American 
numbers and so he carried several. He 
gave all these and then the boys un- 
packed more, and Rousseau sang songs 
he had not heard since leaving America 
five years ago. 


Another entertainer for the American 
soldiers is Fenella, who sings with gui- 
tar accompaniment and this, being 
unique, is highly appreciated by the sol- 
diers and ambulanciers. Fenella ar- 
ranged special numbers, knowing that 
her listeners were good critics. Her 
voice is richly sympathetic, and she really 
becomes a part of all her songs. Being 
a linguist, any of the languages is easy 
to her. This is the program of the last 
séance she gave to the volunteers in a 
recent drawing room: 

1. “Gdyme u Kozaki’’ (Polish Folk Song). 
A young girl asks her sweetheart to bring her 
a coral necklace on his return from the war. 
2. ‘I love or I stop loving, as it pleases me.”’ 
Russian Gypsy Song (‘Za zory, no aossao’’) 
This is the song of a Gypsy coquette. 3. 

‘Ai! Trin bers an Dives.”’” “Ah! Three years 
and a Day.’ Gypsy Lament. A lover de- 
plores the long separation from his. be- 
trothed. 4. The roika_ Driver’s Song. 
(“Teu! Bu gpyouw gopone!’’). A driver calls 
to his beloved steeds to fly along, bidding 
them lose none of the golden days, since there 
are so few in life. 5. “Cho Cho!” ‘Yellow 
Butterfly !’’ A Japanese Ge'sha Song. ‘“But- 
terflies on white flowers! When thou art 
tired, come rest on my hand!” 6. Desde- 
mona’s Song (‘Otello’). Traditional Eng- 
!sh Melody in time of Shakspeare. 7. “Mi 
Flor de Granada.” A Cuban Love Song. 

All the songs were sung in the orig- 
inal, and to make her numbers more 
interesting still, before beginning each, 
Fenella translated a few lines and de- 
scribed the story of the song. 

Apropos of Christine Nillson, who is to 
celebrate her seventy-fifth birthday Aug. 
20, the hotel she used to live in in the 
Rue Clement Marot is now vacant, not 
having been occupied by her for years. 
She has not identified herself with Paris 
for ages, and probably spends most of 
her time with her daughter in Madrid. 
Emma Eames used to live nearby at 
Place des Etats Unis, where she and 
Julian Story built a most interesting 
villa. This has passed into other hands, 
Eames now living at Rue Jean Goujon 
when she happens to be in the city. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





TACOMANS NS ENJOY THEIR SUMMER FESTIVAL 


Mme. Jomelli, Harry Hanlin and 
Theo Karle Welcomed in 
Stadium Song Fest 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 20.—Well worth 
a transcontinental trip was the experi- 
ence for an evening of the wonders af- 
forded Tacoma’s annual Summer Song 


Fest. Artists of song have carried away 
with them memories of moonlit nights, 
of a sparkling bay, of a vast Western 
concourse, mosaical in its effect, and of 
thousands of listeners forming the audi- 
ence in those far reaches. 

It was such an audience, enthusiastic, 
typically hospitable in welcome of its 
entertainers, that filled the concrete bowl 
of the Stadium on the night of Aug. 15, 
in celebration of Tacoma’s annual mid- 
summer Song Fest. Theo Karle, tenor; 
Henry Hanlin, Tacoma’s opera and ora- 
torio singer, and Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, 
soprano, were the soloists of the eve- 
ning. 

Applause that resounded when the 
chorus of 250 voices, with their leader, 


Frederick W. Wallis, filed to place, re- 
doubled in volume as the conductor of 
the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, John 
M. Spargur, raised his baton for the 
opening overture. It was “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
by Lalo, brilliantly played, the Seattle 
Symphony organization of seventy men 
showing, under Mr. Spargur’s command, 
both in this, the “Moorish Rhapsody,” by 
Moszkowski, and in several subsequent 
numbers, splendid skill of interpretation. 

Frederick W. Wallis, Tacoma leader, 
received a tumultuous greeting as he 
took his place for the opening choral, 
“America Triumphant,” which was most 
effectively given, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Further chorus numbers, un- 
der Mr. Wallis’s capable leadership, 
were “Moonlight,” “Greetings to Spring” 
and “The Heavens Are Telling” from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” the trio parts in the 
latter being taken by the three soloists 
of the evening, who were heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Theo Karle’s “La Gioconda” aria was 
given in Italian, supported by the or- 
chestra. Other captivating numbers 
were “The Trumpeter,” “Lamp of Love” 
and “Deep River,” with many recalls 
intervening. Mr. Karle was accompanied 
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by Helen Ethyl Meyers 


at the piano w 
the orchestra. 

Mme. Jeanne Jomelli received an o 
tion as the tast note of her “Chere N 
carried clearly to the remotest tiers. 
an encore she repeated part of the 
with its orchestral support. Her to 
shading was exquisite in the imm« 
space, and in this, as in her succeed 
numbers, “Call Me No More,” by C 
man; a darky lullaby, with its faint 
pianissimo notes distinct, and the | 
liantly thrilling “Nymphes and +; 
vains,”’ accompanied by Mrs. T. V. 17 
lor at the piano, the diva charmed b 
old friends and new with her finis} 
art. 

Tacoma’s favorite basso canta 
Harry T. Hanlin, who by urgent requ 
delayed his departure for New York t! 
he might appear at the civic festival, 
in splendid voice, his artistry baal 
“Shipmates o’ Mine” a mentally: visu 
ized experience for his hearers. 

The Song Fest, which proved one 
the most successful ever held, was un 
the auspices of the pg ge Co 
cil, the Stadium Board and the Comm 
cial Club Music Committee, of which 
Rev. E. C. Bloomquist is chairman. 
A. W. R 


ST. LOUIS TO HAVE 
AUTUMN FESTIVAL 


Clarence Whitehill, Olive Kline, 
Jean Cooper and Forest Lamont 
to Be Soloists 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—So succe 
ful has the open-air theater in For 
Park proved to be from the standpo 
of acoustics that it was decided at 
meeting of the Pageant Choral Soci 
yesterday to give a two-day festival ther 
on Sept. 18 and 19. The first evening « 
monster performance of “Elijah” 
be given with the full Symphony © 
chestra and Chorus, Clarence White! 
singing the title part. He appeared h« 
last winter with the society in a most 
successful presentation of the orator: 
The other members of the quartet, 
ready engaged, are Olive Kline, sopra: 
Jean Cooper, contralto, and Forest [« 
mont, tenor. With the exception of Mi-- 
Kline, all are well known here. Direct 
Fischer has kept his big chorus in |i 
all summer by co-operation in the “Coin 
munity Singing” and it will be no effo 
to prepare them for this event. The s 
ond evening will be given over to a mis 
cellaneous program, at which all of t! 
soloists will appear. 

The Music Committee of the St. Lo 
Art League has announced two patriot 
music competitions for St. Louisans |! 
the production of a patriotic militar: 
march and a patriotic song. The object 
is to secure two stirring numbers to 
local use. The decision as to the m 
meritorious offerings will be made )) 
George S. Johns, Mrs. C. C. Allen a: 
Victor Lichtenstein for the march, ani 
for the song, William Marion Reed) 
Mrs. Bernice Wyer and Charles G: 
loway. oa 

Clara Wuellner, pianist, has retur 
from an extensive Eastern trip. > 
has offered her services to the organ! 
tion in charge of providing musical 
tertainment for the soldiers during | 
fall and winter. H. W. ( 
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anniversary concert each year and, while 


Notables Attend Impressive they mustered only half their strength 
; this afternoon, they sang with their 








Event—Well Known usual excellent tone and style under the 
. . direction of Mr. Macfarlane. Herbert S. 
Soloists Assist Kennedy, Jr., from the tenor section, was 


the soloist in the first group; Howard 

RTLAND, ME., Aug. 22.—That Port-  R_ Stevens, baritone, in the secend, and 

consistent encouragement of mu- Harry F. Merrill, basso, in the final. All 

al music is bearing good fruit was three sang exceedingly well. Mr. Stev- 

ens’s work was especially noteworthy for 
the clearness of his enunciation. 





n in the concert given to-day in 


of the fifth anniversary of the This year an unusually fine musical 
ng of the City Hall and the _ feast had been prepared. Greta Tor- 


schmar Memorial Organ. The city padie, soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, appeared as soloists. Miss Tor- 


been most fortunate in having the ; : : 
5 padie has a very flexible voice of consid- 


ices of a highly public-spirited mu- arable range. She fairly took the audi- 
commission under the chairmanship — ence by storm in her aria from “Travi- 
fenry F. Merrill, who has done mag- ata.” In her encore and later in her 
ent work for the cause of music for STOUR of songs she ppt that her voice 

cere mg possesses’ splendid yarmth. Reinald 
people. And it would be difficult to Werrenrath is a fevers in Portland; 
ire a finer organist than Will C. he seems to improve each time that he 


‘farlane, who has won a unique pace’ returns to us. * He created intense ex- 
the hearts of the people of Portland. citement with his singing of the patri- 
Ir. Macfarlane’s cordial reception at otic song, “Flag of My Heart,” by Fer- 
hands of the immense audience this’ rari. As an encore the baritone sang 








rnoon must have been very gratify- “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the 
The hall was packed with an in- « audience standing and joining in the 
ely enthusiastic audience, which in- chorus. This last was a very impressive 
ided as guests of the commission Gov- example of community singing. 
nor and Mrs. Car] Milliken, the pres- The organ concerts will continue d: Lily, 
+ and former Mayors of the city, Cyrus except Saturdays and Sundays, until 
K. Curtis, the donor of the organ, Sept. 7. A. B. 








—_ 4 — “In Mr. Hageman’s Vegetable Garden.” Sitting, Left to Right: Orville Harrold, 
Agnes Miller, Richard Hageman, Henri Scott, Florence Macbeth, Richard Pick. 


Martha A twood-Baker’s Summer Standing, Left to Right: Miss Malkin, Secretary; Mrs. Macbeth, Mrs. Mc- 


Cormick, Mme. Irene Pavloska, Renée Thornton, Edith Mason, Mme. Finochiaro 


on the Massachusetts Shore ICHARD HAGEMAN, conductor of ture was two tubs of spaghetti, cooked in 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, the most expert Italian style. The 
a disclosed unique gifts as an entertainer = included Edith Mason and Henri 
e . _ Scott of Ravinia and the Metropolitan; 
spaghetti party” on the grounds of | [rene Pavloska and Florence Macbeth of 
his summer home at Glencoe, I.1., last Ravinia and the Chicago Opera Associa- 
week. The noted orchestra leader, who tion; Mrs. Macbeth; Orville Harrold, 
is conducting the Chicago Symphony Or-_ tenor of the Ravinia Opera Company; 
chestra in concerts and opera at Ravinia Mme. Finochiaro, Agnes Miller, Renée 
Park this summer, gathered together his ‘Thornton, Miss Malkin, Mrs. MeCormick 
artist-pupils, including several Ravinia and Richard A. Pick. 
principals, for a repast of which the fea- Kk. W. 
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SINGS FOR JAPANESE MISSION — ence unusual pleasure in accepting the 
Saencabesia Ambassador’s invitation. 


. ; ; ; : , ; Having i » las seasons awak- 
Tamaki Miura in Special Recital—Will aving in the last two seasons awak 
ened new interest in “Madama _ Butter- 


Aga-n Tour with Boston Company fly,” in which she has been heard 
‘rom the Japanese Ambassador a re- throughout the country, and, as well, in 
quest was received last week by Max the role of ris, for which she has proved 
Rabinoff, managing director of the Bos- SPlendidly adapted, Mme. Miura will 
ton Grand Opera Company, for the ap- again tour with the Boston Grand Opera 
pearan.e of Tamaki Miura at the Japa- Company. Early in November the com- 
nese Embassy, Washington, Aug. 30, Pany will begin its travel, giving per- 
when she will meet the members of the formances in one hundred cities of the 
eta : ° e e A Py ] j > St. ae Ve « ‘ 
visiting commission and give a recital of United States and Canada. 
songs. The soprano will be accompanied 
on her trip by Mr. Rabinoff. Mme. The American Field Service, which is 
Miura was once a classmate of Vis- supplying the Italian battle front with 
nt aoe ae ~ eo - rokio, American ambulances, has enlisted the 
where they all studied under the same co-operation of Pasquale Amato, the 
_ . 7 ’ ° P . : . ¢ ; ‘ A < « c 9 € 
From Left to Right: Arthur Hadley, the ’Cellist; Dai Buell, the Boston Pianist; teacher, and she will therefore experi- Metropolitan Opera baritone. 
Henry Hadley, the Composer-Conductor, and Martha Atwood-Baker, the Bos- sceaiies (<i sae 


ton Soprano ——————ooorrreoo = 


























Auditorium Jammed at Performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 


- MARGUERITE BERIZA 


end Aug. 18.—Martha Atwood-  ifying in Mrs. Baker’s experience, her 
3aker, the popular concert soprano ™ost recent successes being two en- | 
FD igh Ss il ited A a aT igi gagements with the Boston Symphony | 

o CHy, % Spencmse & | Orchestra during its season of “pop” 


cll deserved rest and recreation at vari- ¢oncerts in Symphony Hall, and her en- | 

is Massachusetts resorts. In the ac- gagement for the festival in Montpelier, | | 
mpanying picture, we find her at West Vt., where she was immediately re-en- STAR 1: 
(hop, enjoying the sea bathing. Three gaged for next season. Mrs. Baker will | 


thers well known.in the world of music return to her home in this city early 
re also in the picture—Arthur Hadley, next month to prepare for another 
e ’eellist; Dai Buell, the young pianist crowded concert season. The Lockport | 


Madame Beriza repeated her success of a 
twelve-month and has enriched the by-play with 
a number of details which show careful study 
and sincere effort to grow in her art. The young 








f Boston, and Henry Hadley, the fa- Festival in Lockport, N. Y., is one of singer received a yeritable forest. of wonderful 
tus American composer and conductor. her conspicuous engagements for the | pene on . ee a So 
Last season was one of the most grat- early season. W. H. L. Evening American. 


Marguerite Beriza’s first appearance of the 
season in grand opera aroused an enormous au 
dience at Ravinia Park to a high degree of en 
thusiasm yesterday evening. The French so 
prano assumed the dramatic role of Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and gave an impres 
sive performance, better than anything she had 
done for Ravinia the previous season or for the 
Chicago company the winter before. At the end 
of the first act she received enough roses to fill 
a little florist shop. Stanley K. Faye—Chicago 
Daily News. 
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FIVE MINIATURE BALLADS 


A SONG CYCLE 
Words by OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALVERY 


Busts by RAVINIA APPLAUDS BERIZA IN OPERA. 

WI LLIAM . a 4 U RLSTON E Mme. Beriza gave once more proof of her ex 
. cellence as singer and emotional actress. Taken 
With English, French and German Text. For High, Medium and Low Voice. as tout ensemble, last night’s performance of 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ with Beriza «as San 
tuzza. was the best operatic offering of the sea 
son so far.—Dr. Albrecht Montgelas— Chicayo 
Examiner, 











PRICE $1.25 NET 


An unusual Song Cycle of the highest artistic character, now being sung 
by the leading English artists and recently purchased by The B. F. Wood 





‘*Marguerite Beriza, whose work was so fuvorably receiyed at Ravinia last season, mude her 


Music Company at a record high price aS a result of its enormous success in first appearance of this summer in this opera. She made an attractive Santuzza and showed 
i . herself a singing actress of decided worth. Possessed of a pleasing personality und dramatic 
ability of high type, her impersonation was received with genuine enthusiasm, and = great 

bunches of gorgeous roses were passed over the footlights to her.’’-—-Musical America 


through the instrumentality of the late Signor Alberto Rapdegger. This Cycle 
will appeal to the artistic musician as being ideal for concert work. 


The striking thing about her performance was the manner in which she sent the meaning of 
the story across the footlights with an intensity of conviction that gave the impression of 


England and the Colonies. 
Placed on the Syllabus of the “ Associated Board Examinations” (London) i 


reality. Yet there was a sense of proportion to it all which got at the main facts of this 
. rude Sicilian tale without the exaggerations which are so easy.—KAarleton Hachkett-—-Chicavo 
’ Evening Post. 
The B. i e Wood FAusic Co. Mme. Beriza’s rich, pure tones fairly entranced the sympathetic audience, and as the lust 






notes of each aria died away there was tremendous applause.—-Musical Courier, July 19, 1917 


Address, c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 1453 Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 


246 Summer Street. Boston 29 West 38th St., New York 
Also at London and Leipzig 
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SEATTLE, WASH.—John Spargur, con- 
ductor of the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, has been cruising on Puget Sound 
for several weeks with a party of 
friends. 

. ££ 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Two favorite solo- 
ists heard in the band concerts here this 
summer have been Mme. Christine La 
Barraque, soprano, and George Hastings, 
baritone. 

* ok * 

PITTSFIELD, MAss.—For the benefit of 
the Red Cross a concert was given in 
the High School on Aug. 23 by Gertrude 
Watson, pianist; Walter D. Stafford, vio- 
linist, and May Mukle, ’cellist. 


* * x 


CuHIcAGoO.—Under the direction of 
Herbert E. Hyde an attractive program 
was given recently at the Municipal Pier, 
U. S. Naval Training Station. The solo- 
ists were John Rankl, Ruth Simmons, 
Thomas McGranahan and Mrs. Cora Lib- 
berton. 

ok *K * 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—George Chad- 
wick Stock, the vocal teacher, has taken 
a new and commodious studio in the Y. 
M. C. A. Building. He resumes teaching 
early in September. Mr. Stock’s choral 
society will resume rehearsals during 
the first part of October. 

* * x 

BANGOR, ME.—Ralph L. Flanders, 
business manager of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, with 
Mrs. Flanders, both formerly of this 
city, were entertained recently at the 
Conduskeag Canoe and Country Club by 
a party of Bangor friends. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Lena W. Cham- 
bers, pianist and composer, lately re- 
turned home after a visit to Chicago. 
Early in September Mrs. Chambers will 
go back to Chicago, where she will reside 
in the future and assist in the direction 
of a well-known music school in that « 

ok oK * 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—For the benefit 
of the Morris Cove Chapter, Red Cross, 
a recital was given at the summer home 
of Mrs. James A. Gillies, on Aug. 29. 
The artists participating in the program 
were Marion Fowler, pianist; Mrs. Gil- 
lies, soprano, and Bernice Nettleton, 
reader. 

*x* *« * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Under the aus- 
pices of the entertainment committee of 
the Red Cross a musical program was 
given recently at the base hospital. The 
soloists were Adeline Craig, Corrine 
Mair, Rheta Mayor, Mildred Wiseman. 
A military band contributed several 
numbers. 

aK ok ok 

WHEELING, W. VA.—A goodly num- 
ber of local musicians and music-lovers 
were present at an impromptu recital 
given on Aug. 23 by Edmund A. Jahn, 
baritone and vocal teacher, of New York. 
Mr. Jahn’s program was judiciously se- 
lected and its interpretation afforded 
hearty pleasure. 

2k 





* * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Sacred Heart 
Band of Brooklyn gave a concert on Aug. 
24 at the Official French War Exhibit 
in Sea Beach Palace, Coney Island, for 
the benefit of the American Red Cross. 
The band is composed of boys recruited 
for the most part from Italian settle- 
ments in Brooklyn. 

. “= 

CHICAGO.—Lois Adler, the pianist and 
teacher of this city, is spending a six 
weeks’ vacation at Glacier Park and the 
Canadian Rockies. One of Miss Adler’s 
pupils, Marie Donner, has been picked 
to fill a vacancy at the State Normal 
School at Mount Pleasant, Mich. Miss 
Donner’s duties will include accompany- 
ing, piano teaching and elementary har- 
mony. *k * * 


NEw LOonpon, N. H.—One of the best 
local musical happenings of the season 
was the concert given lately by William 
Quincy Porter, violinist; Bruce Tibbals 
Simonds, pianist, and Mrs. Frederick O. 
Robbins, soprano. An interesting fea- 
ture of the program was Mrs. Robbins’s 
singing of a number of the songs sung 
by the British and French soldiers in 
camp. 


NEWTOWN, CONN.—Under the direc- 
tion of J. Edmond Skiff an excellent con- 
cert was given in aid of the local Red 
Cioss Ambulance Fund, on Aug. 21, in 
the Town Hall by Mrs. Antoinette 
Danie's, soprano; Mrs. William Boyle, 
Dungan, contralto; George Ingrassia, 
tenor, and H. Somers Mitchell, baritone. 


* * * 





NEw York City.—In the Great Hall 
of the City College about 1500 singers 
assembled on Aug. 21, under Harry 
Barnhart’s direction. The event was 
largely a rehearsal for the Song and 
Light Festival to be held in Central 
Park, Sept. 13 and 14. Many volunteers 
joined the New York Community Chorus. 

* * x 

STOCKBRIDGE, MAss.—The concert for 
the benefit of the Stockbridge Red Cross, 
which was given at the Casino on Aug. 
20, was splendidly attended. The sum 
realized will be about $350. The artists 
who participated were Hugo Kortchalk, 
first violin; Hermann Felber, second vio- 
lin; Clarence Evans, viola, and Emmeran 
Stocker, violoncello. 

* * Ox 

SALT LAKE CIty, UTAH.—At the First 
Methodist Church, on Aug. 19, an at- 
tractive musical program was presented 
by Mrs. C. C. Daily, soprano; Mrs. E. 
G. Caster, contralto; A. J. Greaves, 
tenor; Alexander Eberhardt, basso, and 
Mrs. J. Louis Strohauer, organist. Salt 
Lake is soon to lose Mr. Strohauer, who 
departs for Fresno, Cal. 

ok * * 

HERKIMER COUNTY, N. Y.—Sergei 
Klibansky, the New York vocal teacher, 
recently introduced one of his artist- 
pupils, Stassio Berini, tenor, in a recital 
for the benefit of the American Tobacco 
Fund for the soldiers in France, at Hig- 
by’s Camp, Big Moose. The recital was 
well attended and the audience proved 
thoroughly appreciative. 

ok * ok 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Karl Jorn, the 
well-known operatic tenor, will be heard 
in recital at the Hotel Traymore on Sept. 
15. His program will contain Italian, 
French, English and Russian numbers, 
operatic in character. Mrs. Henry Clay 
Swenk of Philadelphia will be the so- 
prano soloist and Mrs. Schmitt-Fabri 
will act as accompanist. 

OK ok 2k 

HANOVER, PA.—Members of Walter 
Charmbury’s summer class were heard 
lately in a charming program of piano 
music. The participants were Dorothy 
M. Waltman, Richard Charmbury, 
Miriam and Geraldine Schaeffer, Grace 
Senft, Adda Shultz, Mrs. William C. 
Glenn and Jeune Schwartz. A discrim- 
inating audience applauded heartily. 

a ee 

HOMESTEAD, FLA.—Mrs. B. E. Smith 
presented a number of her pupils at the 
Community Music Club on Saturday, 
Aug. 11. The participants were Lettie 
Albury, Amy Shaw, Mary James, Mary 
Goodman, Naomie Snell, Irene Martins, 
Estelle Meggs, Helen Dubler, Alpha 
Railey, Clara Cohen, Oris Rhodes, Ollie 
May Witcher, Ada May Tatum and Mas- 
ter Edward Cohen. 

K * * 

ROME, GA.—Mrs. Hugh C,. Miller and 
Mrs. George Watts, sopranos, pupils of 
J. Osear Miller, were recently presented 
in a song recital at Shorter College. 
Their program was devoted to composi- 
tions by R. Buzzi-Pecci, Maud V. White, 
Liza Lehmann, R. L. Cottenet and others. 
Mrs. Watts made a particularly favor- 
ab!e impression with her interpretation 
of Cottenet’s “Red, Red Rose.” 

* 


* O* 





TANNERSVILLE, N. Y.—Under the 
auspices of the American Ice Flotilla, 
which helps to supply milk to the wound- 
ed soldiers and babies of France, a splen- 
did recital for two pianos was given by 
Dagmar Rubner and Cornelius Rubner, 
at the Field Club, Oneora, on Saturday 
afternoon, Aug. 18. The artists played 
two-piano works by Saint-Saéns, Rach- 
maninoff. and Arensky, scoring de- 
cisively. After an inspiring speech de- 
iivered by Miss Robinson Smith, the 
pianists played the “Marseillaise.” The 
— of $1,000 was realized from the re- 
cital. 


TACOMA, WASH. — Mrs. Frederick M. 
Shepherd, better remembered in Tacoma 
as Dora Hard, is visiting here. She ex- 
pects to leave Sept. 1 for Washington, 
D. C., to join her husband, who is now 
in the government service. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shepherd have made their home in 
Lewiston, Ida., for several years, and 
Mrs. Shepherd, who is a gifted musician, 
has been actively identified with musical 
work there. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—Recently elected 
officers of the Woman’s Lyric Club are 
busy planning the schedule for the com- 
ing season. Mrs. Robert Grainger is the 
new president, and the other officers are 
as follows: Frieda Peycke, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clyde Shoemaker, financial 
secretary; Mrs. W. R. Tanner, treasurer, 
and Mrs. A. R. Jacquith and Mrs. Rus- 
sell G. Hyatt, librarians. 


ok * * 





TACOMA, WASH.—A musicale and re- 
union at the home of Mr. and Mrs. N. C. 
Spellman brought together Henry T. 
Hanlin, who is visiting in this city after 
the season in opera, and Mrs. F. A. 
Montelius of Grand Rapids, Mich., two 
accomplished musicians, who were for- 
merly associated with musical affairs in 
Tacoma. A _ delightful program was 
given by Mr. Hanlin and Mrs. Montelius, 
with Frederic W. Wallis, who was among 
the guests. 

* * ok 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—The concert 
given in the Kappa Alpha Lodge by the 
Berkshire String Quartet of New York 
in the interests of the Williamstown 
branch of the Red Cross, on Aug. 18, 
was attended by a large and appreciative 
audience. The members of the quartet 
are Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Her- 
man Telbur, Jr., second violin; Clarence 
Evens, viola, and Emmeran_ Stoeber, 
‘cello. The program was a choice one 
and was splendidly played. 

* * x 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I.—The first 
local public band concert was given on 
Aug. 21 in Green Square, before an audi- 
ence of several thousand. This is the 
first step taken by the newly formed 
Chamber of Commerce to amuse the sum- 
mer so‘ourners. Hundreds of automo- 
biles were parked around the plaza in a 
semi-circle. Their searchlights played 
over the crowd and a battalion of re- 
eruits at ‘drill opposite the bandstand, 
making the scene a picturesque one. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Theodore Li 
berg, violinist, recently gave an attra 
tive program of works by Sarasat 
Vieuxtemps, Sammartini, Gossec, Wie: 
awski, Nachez and von Carse, at it 
Hotel Maryland. He was accompani 
by Mrs. Lindberg. Another recent : 
cital was that given by Marga) 
Goetze’s artist-repertoire class at Mi 
Goetze’s studio. The program, made 
mostly of Russian songs, was interpret: 
by Mrs. H. A. Gates, the Misses Ea 
Burrows and Coburn, Crystal Wate 
Mrs. Leonora Martz, Grace Morgan a: 
Georgie MacDonald. Among the au 
ence was Gertrude Ross, the compos: 
several of whose songs were sung. 


* 


RocKForD, ILL.—Mrs. Maude Fenk 
Bollman, a _ local voice instructor, 
spending the summer in Chicago to 
near her son, Lieut. Cyril Bollman, w!} 
has been stationed at Fort Sherida 
Myron E. Barnes, vocal teacher, is su 
mering at his cottage at Lake Gene 
He took a prominent part in the annu 
concert given there on Aug. 18. Glad: 
Joslyn, soprano, who graduated fro 
the Boston Conservatory of Music 
April, has returned from a four mont} 
Chautauqua tour. She will remain 
Rockford this winter. Lurene Roge: 
who has returned from an _ extend 


* period of study in Italy, where she w: 


engaged in grand opera, has been secure: 
as soprano soloist for the Second Co, 
gregational Church, this city. 


Woopstock, N. Y.—Lisbet Hoffman: 
pianist, who is spending the summe: 
here with a class of pupils, gave an in\ 
tation musicale Aug. 11 in honor of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, who came | 
Woodstock to stay a short time wit 
some of her vocal pupils, who are stud) 
ing here with Miss Hoffmann. Miss 
Hoffmann played several solos and wa 
enthusiastically received. She — als 
played the Sonata for piano and 
violin by César Franck (violin, M 
Kuechenmeister). Angela Gorman, pup)! 
of Miss Patterson, appeared in her na 
tive Indian costume and sang three o! 
Charles W. Cadman’s songs. Dorothy 
Terrell, another pupil, who is preparing 
for the operatic stage, assisted in recei\ 
ing the guests, who more than filled th: 
studio. A number of artists of Wood 
stock attended the musicale. 





SEATTLE SUMMER MUSIC 


Zimmerman Opera School Recital an 
Event of Month—Impromptu Musicales 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 25.—The third 
annual artists’ recital given by-Frederick 
William Zimmerman at his opera school 
“Among the Firs” on Mercer Island, was 


heard Aug. 18. Mr. Zimmerman has 
erected a pretty little building which will 
seat 250 people, nicely lighted and with 
very complete stage arrangements. It 
is only forty-five minutes’ ride by street 
car and boat from the heart of the city, 
situated on a high bluff overlooking Lake 
Washington, and surrounded by tall fir 
trees. Mr. Zimmerman has been a prom- 
inent vocal teacher in Seattle for a num- 
ber of years and has a fine tenor voice, 
which was enjoyed in the large part of 
the program given. He was assisted by 
Ernest Elwyn Fitzsimmons, violinist, a 
concert artist of ability, and Odessa D. 
Sterling, pianist, whose playing is that 
of a finished musician. Lucy P. Smith 
was the delightful accompanist. 

A party of thirty musicians spent Sun- 
day, Aug. 12, at the summer home of 
Cyril Arthur Player of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer and Mrs. Player on Mercer Island. 
In the evening an impromptu program 
was given, all joining in the singing of 
patriotic songs. 

Mrs. Elinore Lambert gave a talk on 
the psychological influence of music in 
the curing of mental and nervous dis- 
eases, color vibrations and her new 
rhythmic ideas, before a party of musi- 
cians at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Griggs, Aug. 11. 

Sara Yeagley has returned from New 
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York City, where she has spent the sum- 
mer in study with well-known pian 
teachers, and has again resumed teach- 
ing in her studio in Chickering Hall. 
A. M. G. 


‘New York’s Foreign Born Gather in 


Two Parks for Community Singing 


Two open-air concerts were held in 
New York on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 
26, under the auspices of Section Fou 
of the International Music Festiva! 
Chorus. The latter is composed of for- 
eign born citizens and their descendants. 
The Jewish division met in Tompkins 
Square. Its program included a num 
ber of Jewish folk-songs. At the same 
hour, a “people’s rehearsal” was held i: 
Washington Square, and many Italia: 
songs were sung. 
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DICKSON 


Contralto 





Miss Dickson sang with artistic regard 
for the slightest variation in the text 
or dynamics of the music in hand. Her 
work throughout stamps her an exem- 
Nothing bet- 
ter in the way of dignified, reverent 


and illuminative art has been heard 


plar in her chosen field. 


here.—Scranton Republican. 
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Havens, Raymond—New York (@olian seemed unable to carry this quality into 
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bs 
anges and additions to this schedule 
iid reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
ater than Saturday of the week preced- 
the date of publication. 
Individuals 
dler, Clarence—New York City (Hunter 


ege), Oct. 10, 17, 24. 
.ustin, Florence—Marion, Ohio, Oct. 1 and 
Mansfield, O., Oct. 3 and 4; Akron, O., 
' 5 and 6; Sandusky, O., Oct. 8 and 9: 
do, O., Oct. 10 and 11; Adrian, Mich., 
12: Hillsdale, Ill., Oct. 13; Jackson, 
\ch., Oct. 15 and 16; Lansing, Mich., Oct. 17 
: 18: Flint, Mich.. Oct. 19 and 20; Saginaw, 
Mich., Oct. 22; Bay City, Mich., Oct. 23; Port 
‘iron, Mich., Oct. 24 and 25; Ft. Wayne, 
ind.. Oct. 26 and 27; Detroit, Mich., Oct. 29 
1 30; Battle Creek, Mich., Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 
Baker, Martha Atwood—Lockport. N. Y., 
O B: 
Beebe, Carolyn—New York (olian Hall), 
r 6 and 30, Dec. 1, 1917, and Feb. 19, 1918; 
ttsburgh (Pittsburgh Art Society), Oct. 12; 
sanbury, Conn., Dec. 18. 
Fabrizio, Carmine—Nahant, Mass., Sept. 2. 
Gailey, Mary—Lakemont Park, ‘Altoona, 
| Aug. 27 to Sept. 10. 


Hall), Oct. 11; Minneapolis 

Symphony Orchestra), Nov. 11. 
Lund, Charlotte — Seattle, Wash. 

wegian Festival), Sept. 1 and 2. 
Maier, Guy—New York (4¢olian Hall), Oct. 


> 


10; Boston (Jordan Hall), Oct. 23. 


Miller, Christine—Toronto, Can., Sept. 4: 
Winnipeg, Can., Sept. 17; Edmonton, Can., 
Sept. 19; Saskatoon, Can., Sept. 20; Calgary, 
Can., Sept. 22; Billings, Mont., Sept. 25; 


(Minneapolis 


(Nor- 


Helena, Mont., Sept. 27; Butte, Mont., Sept. 
28; Chicago, Oct. 3; Vinton, Iowa, Oct. 4; 
Joplin, Mo., Oct. 11; Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 
lz; wWNoermnal, Iil., Oct. 18; New York City 
(AZolian Hall), Oct. 23: Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Oct. 25; Newburgh, N. Y., Oct. 26. 

Peege, Charlotte—Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 2. 

Sapin, Mme. Cara—North Adams, Mass., 
Sept. 1; Nahant, Mass., Sept. 2: North 
Adams, Mass., Sept. 3. 

Siedhoff, Elizabeth—Attleloro, Mass., Nov. 
20. 

Yost, Gaylord—<Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 20 
and 23. 

Ensembles 

Boston Symphony Players’ Club—Attleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 20. 

Brooke Trio—Attleboro, Mass., Oct. 5. 

Criterion Quartet—Farmington, Me., Sept. 


1; Waterville, Me., Sept. 3. 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN SUED 


Insurance Company Wants to Foreclose 
Mortgage on Opera House 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has sued Oscar Hammerstein 1n 
the Supreme Court to foreclose a mort- 
cage for $450,000 it holds on the Lex- 
ington Avenue Opera House, which was 
built by Mr. Hammerstein in 1913. Sev- 
eral days ago Mr. Hammerstein com- 
plained to District Attorney Swann that 
he had been unlawfully deprived of his 
property. Mr. Swann, however, decided 
that the case was not one for the Grand 
Jury and asked Magistrate Groehl to 
look into the affairs of the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House. Mr. Hammer- 
stein, it is said, alleged that he had 
deeded the property to Frank Gerston 
with the understanding that he could 
have it back on demand. He further 
claimed that stock of an amusement com- 
pany organized by Gerston had been 


turned over to some one connected with 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 
Justice Guy appointed Maurice Dieches 
receiver of the rents of the Opera House, 
pending the foreclosure proceedings. 


Weddings of Bangor Musicians 


BANGOR, ME., Aug. 24.—Two weddings 
of interest to local music-lovers took 
place recently. At St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church on Aug. 22 Harry D. O’Neil was 
married to Annie C. Murray. Mr. 
O’Neil is a prominent young local mu- 
sician. He has been solo cornetist in the 
Bangor Band for the past thirteen years 
and first trumpeter in the Bangor Sym- 
phony Orchestra for five years. On the 
same evening, at the Hammond Street 
Congregational Church, Elizabeth Gale 
Littlefield became the bride of Lieut. 
George F. Peabody of this city. Mrs. 
Eaton has been supervisor of music in 
the public schools of this city since 1912. 

é. i. B. 


CHICAGO APPROVES 


PAVLOSKA’S “MIGNON” 


Soprano Scores at Ravinia—-Hage- 


man Gives Successful Bee- 
thoven Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building. 
Chicago, Aug. 25, 1917. 


| sess ae PAVLOSKA sang the title réle 
i 


1 “Mignon” when the opera 


This 
part. 


was her first appearance in 


this role. 


mezza 
her voice has vastly improved it. 
portrayal was of an 


voce passages. 


picture in reading the story. 


Florence Macbeth, as Filina, was not 
up to the standard she had set for her- 
self in previous operas this season. In 
places, however, her voice disclosed the 
pure, velvety smoothness to which Ra- 
vinia goers have become accustomed. In 
costuming she departed widely from the 


accepted dress of Filina. 


Henri Scott, as Lothario, was impres- 
sive by the sheer richness, pathos and 
beauty of his voice, which carried him 
to success despite an angularity of man- 
did 
Salvatore Gior- 
dano, as Wilhelm Meister, sang poorly. 
Some of his lower tones were of ample 
richness and pleasing in quality, but he 


ner and an unnatural strut which 
not belong to the part. 


was 
produced at Ravinia Park Friday night. 
the 
The extent to which this singer’s 
art has deepened and her voice itself de- 
veloped during the past year was clearly 
shown by her truly excellent singing in 
Formerly ranked as a con- 
tralto, she never sang so well when she 
was with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, for her voice is a true soprano, re- 
markably clear, fresh and sweet in the 
The remaking of 
Her 
unsophisticated 
Mignon, just such a girl as one likes to 
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ANN ARBOR, Mich., Chas. A. Sink, Univer- 
sity School of Music 

ASBURY PARK, N. J., Mrs. Lambert Stewart, 
P. O. Box 331, Bradley Beach. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Linton K. Starr, 
**Journal’’ 
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BALTIMORE, Md., Franz C. Bornschein, 
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phrey, 199 Allen St. 
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DENVER, Colo., John C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall 

DES MOINES, Ia., George F. Ogden, Univer- 
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DETROIT, Mich., Mabel J. McDonough, 122 
Peterboro St. 

DUBUQUE, Ia., R. F. Otto, Conservatory of 
Musi 

DULUTH, Minn., Mrs. George Richards, 212 
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FORT WAYNE, Ind., George Baihle, European 
School of Music 

FORT WORTH, Tex., W. J. Marsh, P. O. Box 
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AUSTIN, Tex., Mrs. Charles E. Norton, 304 E.. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Mrs. Alice Chalifoux, — 


HARTFORD, Conn., Thomas E. Couch, 18 
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HOMESTEAD, Fla., 
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NEW ALBANY, Ind., Harvey Peake 
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Julian T. Baber, c-o 


Elizabeth Elliott, 704 


NEWARK, O., Mrs. Joseph Spragus, 25 First 
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Hart, c-o ‘‘Sunday Times’”’ 
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WINNIPEG, Can., Rhynd Jamieson, care of 
**Manitoba Free Press’’ 
WORCESTER, Mass., Tyra C. Lundberg, care 
of ‘*Telegram’’ 
YOUNGSTOWN, O., 
Glenaven Ave. 
YORK, Pa., Geo. A. Quickel, 507 S. Water St. 
ZANESVILLE, O., Helen W. John, ‘The 
Signal’”’ 


Marjory M. Fisher, 715 


Charlotte Dixon, 359 








his upper register. 

The orchestra, conducted by Richard 
Hageman, achieved admirabie results, 
the delicacy of its phrasing and beauty 
of tone being notable. 

Monday night was devoted to a Bee- 


thoven concert, instead of the custom- 
ary Wagner program. Richard Hage- 


man conducted the orchestra, composed 
of fifty members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and a string quartet, 


composed of Harry Weisbach, Otto 
Roeh rborn, Franz Esser and Bruno 
Steindel, played Beethoven’s String 


Quartet, Op. 59. 

On Tuesday night “La Traviata” was 
repeated, with Florence Macbeth, Salva- 
tore Giordano and Millo Picco. 

On Wednesday night “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” was sung by Marguerite Beriza, 
Orville Harrold, Louis d’Angelo and 
Irene Pavloska, and the second act of 
“Jewels of the Madonna” was presented 
by Carolina White, Morgan Kingston 
and Morton Adkins. 

“Carmen” was repeated on Thursday 
evening, with Marguerite Beriza, Mor- 
gan Kingston, Millo Picco, Estelle Went- 
worth, Irene Pavloska and Henri Scott. 


Donation for Band Concerts 


Several days ago a telegram was re- 
ceived by Paul Schulze from Mrs. Harold 
I’. MeCormick, who for three years has 
been at Zurich, Switzerland, with her 
husband, the good angel of the Chicago 
Opera Association. The telegram stated 
that she was sending $2,000 for the Chi- 
cago Band Association. As a result of 
the generosity of the daughter of Rocke- 
feller, eight added free concerts were 
given in Chicago, seven in settlement 
districts where they were badly needed 
and one to assist recruiting. 

Hazel Eden, lyric soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has been en- 
gaged by Edward Beck to sing leading 
roles in the Boston English Opera Com- 
pany this autumn and winter, on a thirty 
weeks’ contract. She will make her first 
appearance in October as Leonora in “I] 


Trovatore.” Other members of this 
company, as previously announced in 
MusIcAL AMERICA, are Joseph _ F. 


Sheehan, Florentine St. Clair, Elaine De 
Sellem, Muriel Kessel, Arthur Deane, 
Irancis J. Tyler and Charles Galagher. 
The new catalogue of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, just issued, shows among 
the prominent new members of the fac- 
ulty, Alexander Raab, pianist; Louis 
Victor Saar, teacher of theory and com- 
position; Eric Delamarter, organist; An- 
dreas Pavley, dancer. The innovation 
begun this summer by the engagement 
of guest teachers, Oscar Saenger and 
Teresa Carreno, will be continued next 
year. The death of Mme. Carreno led 
to the cancellation of the special summer 
advanced piano course, for it was felt 
that it would be unfair to pupils who 
had registered for personal instruction 
with the great pianist if they were as- 
signed to some other teacher. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 











Albert C. Pearson 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., Aug. 18.—AI- 
bert C. Pearson, one of the best known 
musicians of this city, died at his home, 
Aug. 10, after a brief illness, at the age 
of sixty-five. Mr. Pearson had resided 
here for forty years and during the entire 
period was active in promoting the mu- 
sical development of the community. He 
was the founder of the Musical Club 
and served from year to year in some 
official capacity in connection with it. 
During a considerable time he was head 
of the piano department of the Colorado 
College School of Music, but more re- 
cently had devoted his time to private 
instruction. Mr. Pearson had talent as 
a composer, a number of his light operas 
having been produced by amateurs here 
and elsewhere, and his songs having been 
sung by concert singers. T. M. F. 


Robert von Mendelssohn 


A dispatch from Berlin, via London, 
announces the death of Robert von Men- 
delssohn, a well-known amateur musician 
and a liberal patron of the arts. The 
deceased, who was aged sixty, was a 
member of the firm which acted as bank- 
ers for the Russian Government during 
the Russo-Japanese War. 
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A Hard Working Lot—These Musicians in Summer ! 







































































HENEVER we read in a letter from a musician, “I am busily engaged this 
summer, working at my répertoire,” we become skeptical, for we have had 

the job of inspecting thousands of snapshots of musicians on their vacations and we 
refuse to subscribe to the work theory. Above are eight exhibits to prove our 
humble contention. No. 1 shows Jules Falk, the violinist, embracing the world 


in general and the Adirondack atmosphere in particular. He carries his tent 
with him, thus insuring a roof over his head regardless of circumstances. No. 2 
depicts Mme. Mai Kalna, soprano, and her basso husband, Webster Norcross. As 
any one can plainly see, they are motoring. Yeatman Griffith, the noted teacher 
of singing and singers, is revealed with a characteristic smile, at Twilight Park, 
Catskill Mountains, in Picture No. 3. The Dick Company, of which Gretchen Dick 
is the charming president and which supplies publicity for musical artists, con- 
tributed Picture No. 4, taken at Seal Harbor, Me., and advancing for public gaze 
this notable group, reading, of course, from the top: Carlos Salzédo, harpist, 
Marcia Van Dresser, soprano; Toto Norman, Miss Roberts (a pupil of Mr. Salzédo) 
and Povla Frijsch, the soprano. Seal Harbor, we are told, is thickly populated with 
musicians. Miss Van Dresser says: “The colony consists of the Kreislers, Fried- 
bergs, Bauers, Stokowskis, Mucks, Damrosches, Salzédos and”—Just to make it 
hard for the postman—“the Sveczenskis. And we are reveling in picnics, yachting 





Yvonne de Tréville Soloist at Dinner 
for Belgian Commission 


gian national hymn, “La Brabanconne” 
in the original language, followed by the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” She then sang 
a Chanson Provengal by the Belgian 
composer, Dell’ Acqua, and Townsend’s 
“Belgium Forever,” responding with the 
“Laughing Song” from “Manon.” The 
singer was ably accompanied by George 


Yvonne de Tréville, American §so- 
prano, was chosen to sing for the Bel- 
gian Commission at the banquet given 
in honor of the distinguished visitors by 
Mayor Mitchel and his reception com- 
mittee. Mlle. de Tréville gave the Bel- 





and mountain climbing.” No. 5 represents Wynne Pyle, the pianist, with two 
friends of the country. Proceeding then to No. 6 we discover Heinrich Gebhard, 
the popular pianist and teacher of Boston, who owns a thirty-seven-acre farm |! ( 
Norfolk, Mass. The description of his farm sent by a faithful correspondent reais 
like the prospectus for a real estate proposition. It has a pine grove, a small lake, 

tracts of vegetable and pasture land and hay fields. Then the farm is within walk- 

ing distance of the home of Charles Martin Loeffler, the composer, so Mr. Gebhard 

need not want for congenial company. No. 7 shows what Sam Gardner, the vi0 
linist, looks like when he is perched 14,000 feet above sea level. The unique effect 
was obtained at Estes Park, Col. Stepping lightly across the continent, we land : 
at Spring Lake, N. J., where, in Picture No. 8, we find Cleofonte Campanini, t! t 
director of the Chicago Opera Company, and one of his tenors, Giulio Crimi. 
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